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END OF THE CARLIST WAR. 


Az the loss of Estella and Tolosa, the cause of Don 
Cartos had become visibly hopeless. The Kina and 
his generals probably heard with satisfaction, and without 
surprise, that the Pretender had crossed the frontier and 
placed his person at the disposal of the French authorities. 
It was right that he should not be allowed to remain in 
France, though his presence even on the frontier would 
probably be no longer dangerous. ° His officers and troops 
have been faithful to the last; and the perfidy of Maroro, 
who betrayed the cause of his grandfather forty years ago, 
has not been repeated. While the insurgents retire from 
the struggle without dishonour, the national Government is 
not hampered by the conditions of any convention. The 
victory has been complete; and, for the present at least, 
the Basque provinces will not be able to resist the partial 
or total abolition of their cherished privileges. Experience 
will show whether it is possible to administer permanently 
any other form of government than that to which the 
provinces have been accustomed. The greatest difficulty will 
arise when attempts are made to enforce the conscription, 
which is intolerable to the most warlike part of the Spanish 
population. The Northern provinces have during two 
years raised many more soldiers than would have formed 
their quota if the inhabitants had been content to serve in 
the Spanish army; but they are obstinately opposed to 
compulsory service, which is indeed more burdensome in 
Spain than in any other country. French and German 
conscripts are only required to serve at home in time of 
peace, and few of them are at any time employed beyond 
the limits of Europe. Spain has still large colonial pos- 
sessions ; and in Cuba a kind of civil war has been smoul- 
dering for seven or eight years. It will be difficult to raise 
a contingent in the Basque provinces for colonial service ; 
and yet it is invidious to allow a special exemption to a 
disaffected part of the population. King Atronso’s Go- 
vernment in its present mood will perhaps find means of 
appeasing the religious susceptibilities of the Northern 
clergy and their adherents. The dominant party in the 
Ministry and in the Cortes favours the pretensions of the 
priesthood, although it has not been thought expedient to 
concede all the claims of Rome. 

If any Carlist were acquainted with a well-known anec- 
dote in English history, he might console himself by telling 
the victors, like the Cavalier after the battle of Worcester, 
that now they have done their work, and have leisure to 
fall out among themselves. The party struggles which may 
be expected to follow the termination of the war will be 
embittered by the return of Queen IsaBeLLa, whose friends 
and enemies will cause equal embarrassment to the Minis- 
ters. Her supporters, although they may not actively 
assert her pretensions to the Crown, must hold that her 
dethronement was wrongful as well as illegal. A much 
larger body will resent the repudiation by the Government 
of the results of the revolution of 1868. No Sovereign 
has at any time been driven from the throne more entirely 
on the ground of unfitness to reign. Prim, Serrano, and 


Torere would have been content to allow the Queen to 


retain the throne, if they had not found by experience 
that it was useless to effect mere changes of Ministers, as 
long as a corrupt and bigoted Court steadily maintained the 
same despotic and intolerant policy. It is not known whether 
the Kine is likely hereafter to display ability or political 
independence. At present he is a boy, and his consent to 
the return of his mother renders it probable that he will 


| fall under her baneful influence. She is herself not of a 


disposition to content herself with the ceremonial splendours 
of royalty. Through life she has shown, though generally in 
a wrong cause, determination and the kind of ability which 
is connected with obstinacy and cunning; and, even if she 
were herself disposed to keep aloof from affairs, it will 
be the interest of factions and of aspirants to power to 
court her alliance and to stimulate her interference. The 
extreme section of the clergy will not fail to remind her of 
the pious zeal which compensated, at the expense of her 
subjects, for her own personal eccentricities; and, if 
necessary, it will be easy to provide her with confessors 
and miracle-mongering nuns to direct her actions. It 
is also supposed that the most active and ambitious among 
the military chiefs has adopted the cause of the QUEEN. 

The overwhelming majority which the Ministers have 
secured in the Cortes will be confirmed in its devotion to 
its patrons by the victory in the North. At present the 
Legislature is unanimous in recognizing the Kixe who had 
been tacitly acvepted by the nation. CasrTeLar himself took 
the oath of allegiance, though he at the same time objected 
to the imposition of political tests. In the present Cortes 
his eloquence will be ineffective; and it may be doubted 
whether he is still eager to establish a Republic. For the 
present there will be no disposition to discuss constitutional 
forms ; yet it will be interesting to ascertain on some fit 
occasion which, of many impracticable Constitutions, is 
supposed to be in force. Universal suffrage may be en- 
dured in a country where every Government can with 
any kind of franchise return a Legislature consisting ex- 
clusively of its own partisans. If the Constitution of 
1869, enacted after the expulsion of the QuEEy, is recog- 
nized as valid, all sects are entitled to freedom of 
religious worship, and the clergy are deprived of the 
exclusive control of education. No arrests or punish- 
ments are allowed except under due form of law; 
and by a clause in the Constitution it is expressly de- 
clared that it can never be suspended. In practice the 
Ministers have, after the example of all their predecessors, 
exercised an arbitrary power of arresting and banishing 
their opponents. Their own majority is expected to em- 
barrass them by its support of the claims of the clergy. 
The Universities are entirely under the control of the’ 
Church, and the Government is pledged to restore all the 
ecclesiastical property which has not been already alien- 
ated. It is not known whether the Ministers have any 
definite financial policy. The unfortunate creditors who 
have for some time past received no dividends may reason- 
ably expect consideration after the restoration of peace. 
Political confusion, and civil war itself, have not prevented 
Spain from advancing in wealth and prosperity. The 
Government might largely increase its revenue by the 
adoption of a rational tariff, and it would at the same time 
discourage the contraband trade which will revive with the 
pacification of the frontier provinces; but sound views of 
political economy seem to be among the tardiest results of 
civilization. 

The flourishes with which the partisans of Don Caros 
affect to cover his final defeat are perfectly harmless. It 
is announced that the contest, which can scarcely be re- 
commenced under more favourable conditions, is not 
abandoned but suspended. The unfortunate Cuartes VII, 
surrendered, it is said, neither to his enemies nor to the 
French; but he voluntarily retired into foreign territory 
when the chances of war were for the time unfavourable. 
If he had wished to gratify a petty revenge he might have 
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caused his cousin some embarrassment by becoming a 
prisoner instead of a fugitive. Don Cartos has come 
directly through France to England; but he will pro- 
bably find a more congenial residence in Austria. It would 
have been inconvenient to pass through Germany, which 
has been justly offended by the outrages of his adherents, 
or to seek in Italy the protection of a heterodox Kine 
whose son at oue time wore the crown which Don Caos 
claimed as his own. It is not unlikely that he may be the 


last of the race of legitimist and absolutist Pretenders. The 
Count of CHamporp has almost ceased to maintain the 


fiction that he is hereafter to reign over regenérated and 
repentant France. The King of Naptes and the banished 
Italian Dukes and their heirs are almost forgotten, although 
a Neapolitan Prince lately held without discredit a com- 
mand in the insurrectionary Spanish army. 


Don Canrzos | 


has not displayed either political or military ability; but , 


he seems to have had the power of attaching to his person 
the population which associated his cause with the mainte- 


nance of ancient privileges. The promises which he from | 


time to time addressed to the Spanish nation had the merit | 
The representative of the male line of the | 


of candour. 
Spanish Bovrzons never condescended to the profession of 
modern constitutional doctrines. On the contrary, he 
always announced the future restoration of the blessings 
which were enjoyed by Spain when despotism and religious 
intolerance had in the eighteenth century reduced the 
country to the lowest point of misery and degradation. 
The Spanish legend of a golden age of absolute royalty 
was even more baseless than the Jacobinical or the 
Napoleonist legend of France. In the midst of recurring 
civil wars, of national insolvency, and of chronic mal- 
administration, Spain has made enormous progress since 
the days of Cuartes 1V. If the nation had been reduced 
to its present state of uncertainty under a wise and 


vigorous Government, there would be little hope for the | 
future; but almost any change will be an improvement. | 


There is reason to hope that King ALroyso may be better 
than his predecessors, and he cannot possibly be worse. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


N the opinion of Mr. Harpy the army is in a satisfactory 

state; but to be in a really satisfactory state, it must 
be paid a good deal more than it bas hitherto received. 
Mr. Harpy boldly takes issue with those who complain 
that most of our recruits are weak boys. He does not at 
all object to weak boys. He likes soldiers to join the army 
at seventeen and lcave it at twenty-three, and he relies on 
the opinion of Sir Garner Wotstiey, who thinks that 
young soldiers are the best—the most obedient, and the 
most easily led. Our recruits are the youngest in the 
world; for in countries where conscription prevails, the 
authorities can choose at what age recruits shall begin their 
term of service; and France and Austria choose that twenty 
shall be the minimum age, while Germany is satisfied 
with nineteen. On the other hand, our recruits are, 
comparatively speaking, of a good size. The average 
height of the infantry of the Line is over five feet 
six, and this is a good height, aud not below that 
of the best Continental armies. Bat we do not get 
enough recruits, and of those who join, too large a 
number will not stay. The higher the qualifications of 
each particular branch of the service, the more difficult is 
it found to get aclass of men whom other employers of 
labour are specially anxious to get. The Guards are not 
up to their proper number, and desertions are very frequent 
in the Artillery, because the Guards and Artillerymen are 
required to be of more than ordinary height, and for such 
men there is a constant demand in civillife. The army is, 
in fact, not sufficiently attractive as a calling, and to make 
it more attractive Mr. Harpy proposes to spend money 
freely. There are, as he pointed out, two inducements to 
enlistment that may be held out. Those who are in- 
clined to join may be made to feel that the army is a 
calling in which merit will command success, and that 
private soldiers who rise to be non-commissioned officers 
are rising to.a really good thing. Here Mr. Hanpy is 
wisely liberal. At present soldiers much dislike the road 
to promotion, as they have to pass through the lower stages, 
in which the duties are especially irksome, without any in- 
crease of pay. Henceforth every stage of promotion is to 
be accompanied with an increase of pay, and those in the 
highest stage will receive no less than sixpence a day 


| 


extra. In the next place, the soldier may be made to feel 
that, even if he does not rise in the path of promotion at 
all, he is making a good investment by entering the army. 
Mr. Harpy offers him the prospect of laying by a handsome 
sum which will set him up when his six years of service 
are over. He is to have 3l. a year saved up for him; and so 
when he has finished his term of service he will have 18/. in 
hand, which will be paid to him with proper precau- 
tions, so that he may really have it in hand when he 
enters on civilian life, and may not have let it get 
into the hands of sharks at the moment of his dis- 
charge. The prospect of this considerable bonus at the 
end of his term of service will, it is thonght, not only induce 
the soldier to enlist, but prevent him from deserting, as he 
will not like to forfeit what he has earned. The ameliora- 
tion of the position of non-commissioned officers, and the 
creation of this tempting bonus at the expiration of six 
years’ service, are the keys of Mr. Harpy’s proposals. It 
is no doubt an expensive process, and there is an apparent. 
inconsistency between the glowing picture which Mr. 
Harpy draws of the present state of the army and the re- 
quest for large extra sums iu order that the army may be- 
made efficient. But if it is necessary to find the money, 
the nation will willingly find it, and will make proper 
allowances for the gentle officialism with which Mr. Harpy 
wishes to make an expensive change without giving offence: 
to any one. 

There are, however, many minor points in which Mr. 
Harpy carries out his principle of endeavouring to obtain 
increased efficiency by increase of pay. The Guards are 
to have an extra penny a day, which is also to accumulate 
for them. An increase is to be made in the sum appli- 
cable to the Yeomanry in order to render them serviceable 
light cavalry. Avery considerable change is also to be 
made in the position of the medical department. At 
present it is found that good men will not become army 
surgeons. At a recent examination there were only 
fifteen candidates for forty-five vacancies, and the autho- 
rities had to take candidates who had been previously 
rejected. Mr. Harpy, as he himself says, now proposes. 
most liberal terms. For ten years the surgeons are to have 
25ol. a year; and at the end of that time they are, if they 
choose to retire, to have a bonus of 1,000/. given them, 
with which it is calculated they may buy a private practice. 
If they stay on, their pay will gradually rise to 450l. a 
year, but at the age of sixty they are to be obliged to 
retire. For an active young man without capital, the career 
of an army surgeon will henceforth be by no means an un- 
attractive one. Lastly, a considerable alteration is to be made: 
in the treatment of the men who pass into the Reserve. The- 
scheme of a Reserve consisting of men engaged in civil 
occupations, but with six years’ training as soldiers, and 
wko could be called out in case of an emergency, was an. 
essential feature in the scheme of army reform intro- 
duced by Lord Carpwett. But the conception was very 
imperfectly worked out. The men are paid in advance, and. 
go wherever they please, under no real obligation to do. 
anything for the money they receive, and without the 
authorities having any effectual means of getting at them. 
Mr. Harpy proposes to make the Reserve force much more. 
of a reality. He wishes it to be clearly understood that the 
men of the Reserve are not civilians playing at being sol-. 
diers, but soldiers on furlough. If they are called they 
must come, and if they do not come they must be treated 
as deserters. They are not to be paid in advance, but are 
to be paid at the end of every two months, and are then to. 
undergo a medical examination to test their fitness for 
service. Every autumn they are to be called out. As Mr. 
Harpy put it, he wanted to see them; and this seems. 
a reasonable wish. In course of time it is calculated 
that the Reserve will contain upwards of 80,000 men; and 
if they can be really got at, this will be a most valuable 
addition to the strength of the army. 


The English army costs a large amount of money, and 
the cost has lately increased rapidly, and will continue to 
increase. Three-quarters of a million are now to be spent 
on it more than was spent three years ago, and the burden 
of Mr. Harpy’s proposals will not be felt at once, but will 
press with increasing severity as years goon. The cost of 
the Reserve, for example, is practically nothing at present, 
but will amount hereafter to a quarter of a million 
annually. But it is obviously much more economical to 
spend fourteen or even fifteen millions on a good army 
than thirteen millions on a bad army. hat are 
really our prospects of haying a good army, if we pay 
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all that Ministers like toask? In point of numbers we 
shall have no shortcoming to complain of. 
strength of the army is now (counting the Militia and 
Volunteers) over 500,000 men; and with such a force Mr. 
Harpy calculates that we may expect to defend India 


and the Colonies, make an invasion very dangerous, if 


not hopeless, and have something like 50,000 men ready 
to send to any point where our military intervention 
in Continental affairs could be of use. It may be fairly 


admitted that, if these objects are attained, it is all that 
Mr. Harpy said that he | 


we can reasonably wish to attain. 
was the most peaceful of War Ministers, and that all his 
schemes were passed for the sake of defence, and not of de- 
fiance. That the main object of the English army must be 
to defend what we have got is sufficiently obvious; and Mr. 
Harpy seemed perhaps unnecessarily anxious to remove any 
suspicion which foreign Powers may entertain, or affect to 
entertain, that the scheme of mobilization which was lately 
put forward showed a disposition on the part of Hngland 
to become aggressive. It is not asking much when we 
entreat foreigners to believe that we are not planning any- 
thing very dreadful when we merely explain to the ditferent 
sections of our army what they would have to do and where 
they would have to go if an invasion were threatened. As to 
the details of the scheme of mobilization Mr. Harpy spoke 
with becoming modesty. The scheme had been prepared after 
the most careful thought by the most competent advisers, 
and he had sanctioned it because it seemed to him a very 
good scheme, although he was quite willing to admit that 
experience would show that many improvements in it were 
possible. But, so far as its value depended on the Militia 
and Volunteers being ready and competent to play the 
parts assigned to them, Mr. Harpy spoke with the utmost 
confidence. Both these branches of the service have gone 
on getting steadily better, and Mr. Harpy is perfectly satis- 
fied with them. Possibly he produced the impression of 
being a little too satisfied with everything; but he also 
produced the impression that it is reasonable to hope we 
may some day have an army up to our requirements, and 
that the administration of the army is in the hands of, a 
Minister who is not afraid of spending money when it 
ought to be spent, who patiently and with impartiality 
listens to and tries to remove grievances, and who, though 
laborious in pursuing details, is not incapable of regarding 
the service as a whole. . 


IDLE FELLOWSHIPS. 


ORD SALISBURY’S Bill for transferring a vast 
amount of property from the Colleges of Oxford to the 
University has attracted less attention than it deserves. 
The Duke of DevonsHIRE was eager to extort a promise 
that a similar measure should be applicd to Cambridge ; 
and the number of persons who are interested in acquiring 
funds now belonging to others is so considerable, and the 
prejudices of the House of Lords are so exclusively enlisted 
on behalf of hereditary ownership, that the expropriation of 
a helpless and undefined class will perhaps be easily effected. 
The strangest eulogy on the Bill is the remark that it 
keeps clear of partition and spoliation. If partition means 
the division of property between its present owners and 
strangers, or if spoliation is the transfer of property from 
one set of owners to another, the Bill, or rather its purpose 
as explained by its author, includes both partition and 
spoliation, The Bill confers on a body of Commissioners, 
not yet named, an absolute power of applying the entire 
endowments of the Colleges to any purpose which they may 
deem beneficial either to the Colleges themselves or to the 
Universities. It may be confidently asserted that no legis- 
lative discretion of the kind has ever been entrusted by 
Parliament to any Board or Commission. The remark of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the operation of the 
Bill would depend on the choice of Commissioners, though 


it is true, may be readily answered. ‘The Government | 


will of course appoint Commissioners who will adopt its 
own views ; and consequently the substance of the scheme 
is contained, not in the Bill, but in Lord Satissury’s 
speech. The unlimited powers of the Commissioners will 
be controlled and stimulated by their sympathy with the 
extreme sect of University reformers. No occupation can be 
more attractive than that of disposing of 100,000. a year 
in the mode which may seem most beneficial, without respect 
to existing rights or titles. Cyrus in the story long 
since made a similar award in the matter of his schoolfellow’s 


The nominal | 


coat; but, as the result showed, he was not vested with the 
arbitrary power which is to be conferred on the Commission. 
| The Government proposes to disendow fellowships by the 
| abolition of their present character as sinecures. The sums 
| which will be rendered disposable are to be applied in part 
_ to increase the incomes of resident members employed in 
tuition ; or, in other words, freehold annuities are to be so 
far converted into salaries. Lord Sattspury in the first 
instance appeared to have decided on the abolition of all 
the places which he somewhat invidiously described 
as idle fellowships; and it was with a slight inti- 
' mation of contempt that he afterwards encouraged 
the Archbishop of Canrerpury to hope that a few 
idle fellowships might for the present be maintained, 
if the Commissioners who are to legislate for the Universi- 
ties approve in certain cases of a system which will have 
been denounced by the Bill as an anomaly. The fellow- 
ships which are held by residents are, as far as the holders 
are concerned, not less idle than the sinecures enjoyed for 
a time by young barristers or men of letters. The success- 
ful candidate for a fellowship selects his career in Oxford 
or in London as he may be influenced by his tastes, his 
capacities, and his prospects, without the smallest reference 
to the demands of the College or the Universities. If he 
engages in tuition he is paid for his services, though un- 
doubtedly the College endcwments tend indirectly to 
diminish the cost of education. As a general rule, it may 
be assumed that the absentees work in their several voca- 
tions at least as hard as the residents ; and Lord Sarispury 
himself explained that he did not mean that the occupiers 
of idle fellowships were habitually idle. It is not to be 
inferred, because they are charged with no University 
duties, that the prizes they have won have no effect in 
promoting University studies. 

In the Colleges of Cambridge the whole number of fellow- 
ships amounts toabout 350. For many years past the Colleges 
have, at a considerable sacrifice on the part of the Fellows 
for the time being, been engaged in running out the re- 
newable leases on which their estates were held forty or 
fifty years ago. ‘The value of the fellowships has con- 
sequently risen far above the level which was customary 
under the obsolete system of fines and quit rents. The 
average income of a Cambridge Fellow may perbaps have 
reached 250/., and the whole revenue of College fellowships 
may be go,oool, a year. The abolition of non-resident 
fellowships would produce perhaps 49,0001. a year, leav- 
ing, after a liberal provision of protessorships, museums, 
and libraries, valuable pickings for the residents who 
would profit by the spoils of their neighbours. Lord 
Saurspury, when he says that no opposition is to be 
apprehended from the Universities, probably refers to 
the resident members, who seem to have been alone 
consulted. If the resident Fellows exercise the voice 
allowed to the Colleges in the choice of Commissioners, 
there is no reason to fear that they will be backward 
in the cause of reform or of appropriation. Of course 
vested interests will meet with that habitual respect which 
greatly facilitates projects of corporate disendowment. A 
life tenant may be trusted as guardian of the remainder 
which is vested in his children; but the holder of an 
income which passes by succession and not by inheritance 
probably cares little for the incumbent who will succeed to 
his post. The Government Bill alienates the patri- 
mony, if not of the poor, at least of the professional classes 
and of educated families of narrow income. The so-called 
idle fellowships had, by a happy accident, been reserved 
from the general monopoly enjoyed by the rich to 
be transmitted to their children. During a long 
| series of generations many of the most promising 
_and most industrious among the youth of the country 
| have been educated, often at the cost of heavy strag- 
| gles, in the hope that, with the aid of College endow- 
ments, they might enter the competition of the liberal 
| professions on equal terms with more wealthy rivals. In 
' modern times, since fellowships have been exclusively the 
reward of merit, their holders have formed in early life a 
kind of intellectual aristocracy. There was a time when 
nearly every Judge in Westminster Hall had taken high 
honours at Cambridge, and had been helped in his early 
arduous labours at the Bar by the possession of an idle 
fellowship. It is not to be supposed that the system of 
sinecure tellowships is recent, though it may not have been 
originally contemplated by medieval founders. Pkior, 
after holding high official and diplomaticemployments, main- 
tained himself after the fall of his party on his fellow- 
ship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. One of the most 
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notorious among the despotic acts of James II. and his { 


Ministers was the removal of Locke from his idle student- 
ship at Christ Church, on the pretext of non-residence. 
Probably all the peers who were present shared Lord 
Sa.ispurY’s indignation at the paradoxical tenure of an 
income for which no equivalent services are rendered ; yet 
there are nearly as many instances of the same anomaly on 
a larger scale as there are members of the House of Lords. 
Collectively they own some millions a year of absolutely 
idle incomes. It is true that, as Lord Satispury said of 
humbler sinecurists, many of the number are not idle, 
but undoubtedly the percentage of idle peers exceeds 
the percentage of idle Fellows of Colleges. If it is 
dangerous to pierce below the surface and to meddle 
with the mysteries of social and political institutions, 
the fault is not with critics who think that the House of 
Lords is ill advised in throwing down the outworks 
which, in the form of corporate or temporary ownership, 
tend to protect the principle of property. If it were a 
question not of existing rights, but of the best possible 
application of a certain income, there are Dukes who could 
buy up all the fellowships in Cambridge ; and yet three or 
four hundred successful competitors in severe academic 
struggles are perhaps as useful to the world as one average 
Duke. Anargument which it is more expedient to suggest 
than to develop will not be appreciated by those to whom 
it is respectfully addressed. 
Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa 
Fortuna. 

Community of feeling or sympathy with the class which 
is to be disinherited by the Government Bill can scarcely 
be expected from the House of Lords. The holders of 
idle fellowships have at least taken the trouble to pass some 
kind of examination; the legislators who are about to 
abolish Fellows for the fature have taken the trouble to 
be born. 


It will undoubtedly be possible to find professorships 
which may advantageously be endowed or augmented, and 
libraries and laboratories which may be usefully built; but 
the sixty fellowships of Trinity College, Cambridge, have 
directly and indirectly done more for science, learning, and 
education than all the professorships in the University. 
The holders perhaps divide among themselves 20,000l. a 
year, or the income of anaverage peer. It would be tedious, 
but not difficult, to extract from the record of their names 
since the beginning of the century a list of some of the 
greatest scholars and the greatest men of science who have 
been known in England. It must be confessed that their 
merely scholastic character has been adulterated by the 
admixture of writers like MacauLay, and of Judges such as 
Parke, Potiock, and Mavte. All these held idle Trinity 
fellowships which will be suppressed by the Government 
scheme. [t may be doubted whether, after the Bill is passed, 
the quality as well as the number of their successors will 
not be reduced. The competition for fellowships will be 
confined to the students who are prepared to adopt an 
academic career. The more ambitious, and perhaps abler, 
majority will no longer have any interest in College en- 
dowments. An ulterior result will be the application by 
future Parliaments of a large portion of the College funds 
to purposes not even connected with the University. 
Lord Sa.issvury calculates on obtaining 55,0001. a year from 
the suppression of fellowships at Oxford, in addition to a 
large sum to be derived from the prospective increase in 
the value of the property. The wants of the University 
are liberally estimated at 300,000/., or about six years’ 
purchase of the income to be obtained from the expropria- 
tion of Fellows, The large surplus will, as in the case of 
the Irish Church, hereafter form an attractive subject 
of dispute to Parliamentary theorists. Mr. GLapstoxe 
disendowed the Irish Establishment on grounds of gencral 
policy, contending that it was objectionable and mischievous. 
The present Government proposes to disendow and destroy 
one of the most characteristic, useful, and popular of 
English institutions, merely because its funds are supposed 
to be wanted for another purpose. Although fellowships 
were founded for the benefit of those who were to hold 
them, and not directly for the general use of the Universi- 
ties, it is but reasonable that the Colleges should, if neces- 
sary, increase their contributions for University purposes. 
It may also be questioned whether the term for which fel- 
lowships are held might not in some cases be advantageously 
reduced. It is their misfortune to be selected as the victims 
of many different, and yet convergent, prejudices. The anti- 
pathies of great hereditary landowners to moderate incomes 


which follow another rule of succession will be seconded by 
the dislike of modern Liberals to old institutions and to en- 
dowments, while academic projectors will revel in devices for 
the new employment of funds which may be placed at their 
disposal. The extraordinary powers of legislation conferred 
by the Bill on a body of Commissioners would be unpre- 
cedented and revolutionary, even if the objects of the 
measure were as beneficial as the extinction of idle fellow- 
ships would be mischievous and impolitic. 


THE BALTIC PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 


ie is very seldom that anything of what goes on in 
Russia becomes known in Europe. Its external history, 
its advances into new Asiatic districts, its alternations of 
menace and encouragement at Constantinople, may be 
followed by those who will take the pains to follow them. 
But of the internal history of Russia little is to be learned 
except that it is perpetually desirous to borrow money in 
Paris and London. The speech, therefore, of the Czar to 
the representatives of the Baltic provinces has a special 
interest. It lifts the curtain for a moment, and allows us 
to see something of what is going on in the inner circles of 
Rassian life. ‘lhe Germans of the Baltic provinces have 
played a part in the government of Rassia strangely dis- 
proportioned to their numbers. They have been the civil- 
ized few among the uncivilized many ; the governors, with 
an inborn and carefully trained aptitude for governing, in 
the midst of a nation too backward to do much towards 
governing itself. They have supplied Russia with almost 
the whole of the machinery of its administration. And yet 
even now, when peace and prosperity might have been sup- 
posed to havegreatly augmented theirnumbers, therearesaid 
to beonly 300,0000f themaltogether. Scattered German colo- 
nies bring the total of the German subjects of Russia to a 
million. Many of these Germans are fighting the struggle 
for existence in remote places, and must have too many 
cares and too little education to contribute any elements 
towards the governing classes. As Russia has advanced, 
Russians have been more freely employed in administrative 
posts ; and among the Germans themselves with education 
and capacity sufficient to permit of their being usefully 
employed in the Government service, there are many 
who devote their lives to the management of their estates 
and local interests, or to commerce, or to teaching, and the 
ministrations of religion. It is therefore astonishing to 
find how very large a part of the highest official work is 
done by Germans; how many are the civil and military 
posts they hold, and how the number of Germans employed 
increases, the higher and more scientific is the work to be 
done. For example, both civil and military engineering 
appear to be almost completely in their hands. And 
as the Germans have done so much for Russia, 
it is natural that they should have established 
themselves in a position which, as contrasted with 
that of the other subjects of the Czar, may be termed 
specially favourable. They are not like strangers in a 
foreign country in point of feeling or of language, for they 
are devoted to the Imperial family, whose Government has 
been in a great measure their creation, and they talk 
Russian as well as their mother tongue. But they have had 
their own customs, tenures, religion, teaching, and local 
administration left undisturbed. They have been a brilliant 
exception in the rude structure of Russian society, and 
they have been treated as a brilliant exception. While 
over the rest of the territories of the Czar despotic force, 
making or trying to make all men of one faith and one 
creed, has spread like a sea, the Baltic provinces have 
been allowed to rear their head like an island which the 
waters spared. What touched or overwhelmed others did 
not touch persons so eminent, so loyal, so useful, and so 
able to take care of themselves as the Germans of the 
Baltic provinces. 

Both their eminence and the distinctness of their position 
were symbolized in their eyes and in Rassian eyes by the 
three provinces being placed under the government of a 
Governor-General. On the recent death of a Governor- 
General it was announced, to the horror and consternation 
of the Germans, that they were not to have a Governor- 
General any more. If this had been merely an administra- 
tive change, it would not have awakened any terrors in the 
German mind. A Governor-General for 300,000 souls 
certainly seems a grand, if not extravagant, arrangement. 
But the Germans knew that the abolition of this office was 
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the work of their enemies, and their enemies are the 
Russians. An intense jealousy of the Germans has long 
pervaded Russian society, and has increased every year 
with the advancing civilization of Russia. That such a 
small namber of people should get hold of so many good 
things was mortifying to aspiring Russians directly they had 
thestage of utter and acquiescing ignorance. Thatthe 
ermans were cleverer thau themselves and more fit for office 
was a reflection which only added the hatred of superiority 
to the envy of prosperity. That the Germans were also more 
trustworthy was a thing to be felt, but not admitted. But 
this was not all. That there should be any exception to 
the prevalence of the new Russian system which aims at 
trampling out all differences of race and religion, and at 
making every subject of the Czara Russian, and nothing but 
a Russian, was in itself highly irritating. In the Baltic pro- 
vinces themselves the Emperor Nicuotas suddenly ordered 
all the Finns, who form the mass of the population, to 
be converted, and the edifying operation was carried out 
under the superintendence of an officer of hussars. Since 
the last Polish insurrection Poland has been gradually 
stamped out. It has been got rid of by the simple process 
of getting rid of the Poles. The Poles are made Russians 
from their cradles, and it is confidently hoped that in a 
very few generations even the memory of Poland will be 
obliterated. Why, ask the Russians, should not the 
Germans be treated like every one else in Russia? The 
waves must be made to sweep over their island. 
Their religion, their intellectual training, their local 
privileges, are, from the Russian point of view, an 
anachronism. They must have no more of the good 
things of office than they can claim in proportion to their 
scanty numbers. This feeling among Russians has grown 
so strong that the Emperor has thought it prudent to 
yield to it so far as to do away with the Governor-General- 
ship of the provinces, as being a symbol of superiority and 
independence. He has indeed softened the blow by ad- 
dressing to the deputation from the provinces a speech of 
an unusually formal and solemn character, in which he 
assured his hearers that the abolition of the office meant 
nothing, and that the wishes of the Germans would be 
consulted henceforth as hitherto. But, immediately after 
his speech was delivered, Russian papers were permitted to 
say that the abolition of the office meant a great deal, and 
that the Russians fully intended to take care that the 
Germans shall know before long all that it means. 


That the Emperor was perfectly sincere, and that he is 
not in the least anxious to alter for the worse the position 
of his very useful and very devoted German subjects, is in 
the highest degree probable. He cannot but know how 
great are the services which the Germans have rendered to 
his house, and for how many posts Germans are fit for 
which Russians are unfit. But on more than one occasion 
lately it has been evident that the Emperor cannot always 
stem or direct Russian opinion, and that he has to give 
way when he would like to be firm. The Russians will 
work silently, steadily, and perhaps surely, to abate the 
superiority of position which the Germans enjoy; and, in 
doing so, they have the advantage that they will be 
always appealing to two strong sentiments—the reluctance 
of the members of a rising race to own that others are 
more forward than themselves, and the feeling of equality 
which makes those who have come under a despotic system 
of administration wish to see others dragged under its 
influence. If, as is far from improbable, the Russians 
have their way, and a serious attempi is made to Russianize 
the Germans, more than one problem will be offered for 
the contemplation of Europe. In the first place, it will be 
seen whether the Russian system is really strong enough 
to grind down into a semi-barbarous uniformity, not an 
inferior or equal people like the Poles, but a superior 
people like the Germans. This might on other grounds 
seem improbable, but the scantiness of the German popula- 
tion must be taken into account. Ifthe task the Russians 
are setting themselves were accomplished, and the Germans 
were reduced to the Russian level, then it would remain to 
be seen whether the Russians could go on without the 
Germans to lead them. The Russian system seems compact 
and strong, and the force of Russia, and its confidence in 
itself, are no doubt very great. But the Russians are a 
backward people, and have the enthusiasm and the arro- 
gance of ignorance. The dissolvent elements of Russian 
society, the adventurous character of Russian policy, have 
hitherto been kept in check by a wise, patient, laborious 
administration. The hands have been the hands of the 


Muscovite, but the head has been the head of the German. 
It is not perhaps a very venturous guess to conjecture that 
Russia would lose many of its terrors for its neighbours, 
and much of its internal solidity, if the efforts of the pre- 
sent national party were crowned with success, and the 


Russians did everything for themselves. 


MR. WARD HUNT'S DEFENCE. 


Mé; GOSCHEN’S motion on Monday with regard to 
the Vanguard was, it may be presumed, only a formal 
preliminary to more serious proceedings. During the 
recess the First Lorp of the Apmiratty had steadily ab- 
stained from affording any indication of his line of defence, 
and it was therefore necessary to ask him pointedly how 
far he was prepared to justify what had been done, and 
what were his grounds of justification. The whole case is 
now complete. The Minister has been arraigned, and has 
made his defence; the issues are distinctly framed, and all 
that remains is for Parliament to deliver its verdict. The 
attitude which Mr. Warp Hunt has chosen to assume ob- 
viously renders it impossible that the question can be left 
where it is. The Vanguard Minute is important, not merely 
on account of its immediate consequences, but because it 
embodies principles which may possibly exercise an in- 
jurious influence on the general administration of the 
navy. Englishmen are the last people in the world to cry 
over spilt milk, but they are naturally anxious not to have 
a repetition of what has recently happened, and the con- 
firmation of a series of grave blunders as precedents for 
future application would undoubtedly be a national 
misfortune. What is done is done; and if Mr. Warp 
Hunt had shown any symptoms of perceiving the 
false position in which he has placed himself, and had 
given promise of more discreet action in the future, there 
would no doubt have been a general disposition to forget 
the past. Mr. Hunt has, however, put out of the question 
any compromise of this kind. He takes his stand upon the 
Minute in the most absolute and uncompromising manner, ~ 
justifies it to the fullest extent, and will not admit that it 
is open to objection in any particular. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is evident that the feeling of the House of 
Commons must be tested by a distinct vote; and it is 
impossible to suppose that the Opposition will shrink 
from so obvious and imperative a duty. Indeed the 
debate of Monday demonstrated plainly enough that 
on this subject Mr. Hunt, though he may have personally 
the compassion, has not the support, of his own party. He 
was left quite alone, with the help of two subordinates, to 
defend his policy. No Minister had a word to say for him, 
and speaker after speaker rose from the Conservative, as 
well as from the Liberal, benches to condemn his course 
of action. It is evident that a distinct understanding must 
be come to as to the principles on which the navy is to 
be governed, and personal considerations cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way. 

Nobody questions, or has questioned, Mr. Hunt’s personal 
honesty of purpose and good faith. He no doubt believes 
in all sincerity that he has been doing the best for the 
navy ; but the fact that, after all that has passed, and with 
ample opportunity for leisurely reflection, he should be 
still wholly unable to conceive how he has erred, and why 
the country should be dissatisfied, is perhaps the most con- 
clusive proof of his incapacity for the position he occupies. 
His only solution of the mystery is that there is a general 
conspiracy of wicked people against him. It may be thought 
that it is rather beneath the dignity of a First Lord, on a 
grave question of policy, to throw stones at the reporters. 
Amid the clatter of a Guildhall dinner it is not very easy 
for a speaker to make himself distinctly heard, and it is ridi- 
culous to suppose that it was from “ malevolence” that Mr. 
Hounyt had imputed to him the phrase about “ one or two 
‘“* more blunders,”’ which he says he never used. Even if he 
did not use this particular form of words, his whole speech 
conveyed the impression of imbecile self-complacency in 
the face of national disasters; and indeed he is still, to 
all appearance, in the same obtuse and impracticable frame 
of mind. The burden of his apologia is from beginning to 
end, “I satisfied myself.” He “satisfied himself” that his 
conduct had been throughout “ intelligent, honest, fearless, 
“ and impartial,”’ and that it would be “mean, cowardly, 
“ and contemptible” for a First Lord to stoop to the as- 
sistance of a professional tribunal in making up his mind 
on any question. He “satisfied himself” that Admiral 
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TarteToy and Captain Hicktey were “ blameless for the 
“ disaster,” and that, as he was satisfied, no further court- 
martial was required or could be permitted. And he seems 
to think that, as long as he is himself satisfied, everybody 
else is bound to be satisfied too. This is, in fact, the 
source of the delusions in which he has entangled himself. 
It should be observed that there are two issues involved 
in the Vanguard controversy, which are quite distinct, and 
one of which is much more important than the other. 
There is a question whether the views of the Admiralty 
on the points of seamanship raised by the disaster are 
sound; but the other question is much more serious, 
and is, in effect, whether courts-martial are henceforth 
to be abolished in the navy, and their duties trans- 
ferred to a small departmental Committee at Whitehall, 
sitting with closed doors, and taking such evidence as it 
chooses, without the check of professional or public super- 
vision. We have only to consider how a proposal to 
suppress juries in criminal trials, and to leave the judges 
to settle verdicts for themselves in camerd, would be re- 
ceived by the general public, in order to understand the 
alarm and indignation with which Mr. Warp Hunt's blow 
at courts-martial has been received throughout the naval 
service. What trial by a jury of one’s countrymen, chosen 
at random so as to secure an unprejudiced and independent 
verdict, is to ordinary British citizens, a court-martial is 
to the officers and men of the navy; and this is what Mr. 
Warp Host is apparently doing his best to get rid of. He 
holds that trial by court-martial is a mere formal pro- 
ceeding, which the Admiralty can at pleasure either over- 
rule or dispense with altogether ; and that the First Lord 
and his colleagues are entitled to act entirely on their own 
enspirations, without troubling themselves about the rules 
of legal evidence or the findings of subordinate tribunals. 
The First Lord has only to dive into his own moral cen- 
sciousness, and that is enough. Thus, Mr. Warp Hunt, 
having, as he tells us, “made up his mind that Admiral 
“ Tar.eton is not to blame, felt bound to assert that opinion.” 
This opinion, however, was, after all, only the Fist 
Logo's own opinion, was based on imperfect and indirect 
evidence—by the way, Mr. Hunt ingenuously confesses 
that ‘‘ he was convinced from the first, though he did not 
“know the facts”—and was opposed to the views of an 
authoritative tribunal which had, up to a certain point, 
investigated the subject. It is true that Mr. Hunt's naval 
colleagues at the Admiralty supported him in his con- 
clusions; but here we have three naval officers who have 
not heard the case deciding offhand against a much larger 
number of at least cqually experienced and competent 
officers who bad heard it, and even going beyond the 
limits of the trial—which was a trial of the Vanguard only 
—in order to give judgment on questions which had only 
incidentally been goue into. It is easy to imagine what 
would be said if in any ordinary trial the Home Secretary 
were not only to overrule the verdict of a jury, but to 
assume that various witnesses in the case had been all the 
time unconsciously on trial, and might be judicially ac- 
quitted or condemned without any further procedure. 


It was universally expected at the time that there would 
be more than one court-martial; and that this was the 
original intention of the Admiralty itself is proved by 
the fact that specific charges were laid gnly against the 
Vanguard peopie, and that Captain Dawkins bad the 
right of professional assistance and cf summing up his 
case. No doubt, in the end, it is for the Admiralty to 
determine how far the finding of a court-martial shall be 
adopted; but a final revision, when inquiry has been 
exhausted, is very different from refusing to go beyond 
the first stage of an inquiry, and giving an offhand decision 
on imperfect evidence. Mr. Warp Hunt's theory seems to 
be that the Admiralty cannot, or ought not, to order a 
court-martial unless it has first made up its mind as to 
the positive guilt of the accused. A more preposterous 
idea it is impossible to conceive. It is clearly the 
business of the Admiralty to sce that the fullest in- 
quiries are made, and to make up its mind only when it 
has all the evidence before it. It is well known that officers 
who are sensitive as to their reputation frequently ask for 
a court-martial in order to clear away suspicion; and it is 
surprising, as was remarked in the debate, that in the pre- 
sent instance it has not occurred to Admiral TarLeTon and 
Captain Hickiey to adopt this course. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the really important question here is rather 
as to the course o/ procedure adopted in this case than as 
to whether the Admiralty was right or wrong in the views 


of navigation taken in the Minute. The Board was 
at this time in a position to decide only with regard 
to the Vanguard, and ought to have deferred a decision 
on the other parts of the case until further inquiry had 
been made, especially as on various points it was acting 
in flagrant opposition to the views of a highly competent 
court-martial. The balance of professional authority would 
seem to be completely against the Board on the question 
of the danger of high speed in a fog; and it is admitted 
that the Aprrat gave an order for a change of formation 
which made the movement more troublesome than it should 
have been, and compelled the Vanguard and Iron Duke to 
race into position, in a way that would naturally tend to 
produce confusion. It appears that the Captains of these 
vessels each went below about the same time, before they 
had reached their stations; yet one is punished and the 
other wholly acquitted. Again, the fact that the Iron 
Duicc’s steam whistle was never sounded before the collision 
was passed over both in the Minute and in the First Lorp’s 
speech, 

There can be little room for doubt as to the motives 
which led the Admiralty to bring the inquiries into 
the movements of the Keserve Squadron to an abrupt 
conclusion. The disclosures which had already taken 
place had produced a very painful effect on the public 
mind, and, if the investigation had been carried out, 
other scandals might have come to light. It would 
seem that the cruise of the squadron, as far as real 
practice was concerned, was little better than a sham, and 
that the supposed evolutions at sea consisted mainly ina 
round of guaieties in harbour. Indeed, out of the month 
only four entire days were spent at sea, and three of these 
were spent between Portland and Berehaven. The ships 
were underoflicered and undermanned, and were sent 
hither and thither merely to make a show and cultivate 
a convivial popularity; and it is easy to understand the 
looseness and disorganization which would be apt to ensue. 
Indeed, there were signs of muddle and confusion on every 
side. The ApmiRaL went wrong both in his order for a 
change of formation and in his fog-signal, which was fired 
from a gun too small to be heard ; and then he set off uncon- 
cernedly for Queenstown without troubling himself as to 
how the other ships might be getting on in the fog. We 
also find two huge ironclads at a critical moment, with 
their Captains below, and left in charge of a couple of in- 
experienced youngsters, one of whom had only a year’s 
standing as heutenant, while the other had been only three 
months im a sea-going ship. A man blind of one eye served 
the Vanguard as jook-out, while an important signalman on 
the Iruw Duke was deaf in one ear. Mr. Hunt had no 
doubt, therefore, good reason to fear that, in the agitated 
state of the public mind, any further revelations would 
bring things to a crisis. The first resort of a weak and 
incapable administrator in a case of disaster is to try to hide 
it as far as possible. And this is the course which Mr. 
Wap Hunt has systematically pursued since he came into 
office. Whenever anything has gone wrong he has imposed 
silence, and tried to look as if nothing had happened. He 
fears to admit it even to himself. It appears that the 
Admiralty has agreed to pay compensation tor the conse- 
quences of the collision between the Alberta and Mistletoe ; 
yet the officers of the Royal yacht have never been brought 
before a court-martial, nor has the Admiralty given any 
intimation as to whether the rule of the road at sea is still 
in force. Again, when the Monarch ran down a Norwegian 
barque, 400/. was privately paid in compensation, and a 
pubiic inquiry avoided. The recent peril of the Iron Duke, 
when she filled with water because certain valves which 
were marked “shut” were open to the sea, and nobody for 
some time found it out, has also been hushed up in a 
similar way, and the public is expected to be satisfied with 
the audacious assertion that ‘there was no possible 
“danger.” With such a policy in systematic operation, it 
is not difficult to understand the uneasiness with which 
the administration of the navy is regarded by competent 
authorities. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


Au the English Railway Companies have declared 
their dividends, and nearly all have held their half. 
yearly meetings. In the majority of cases those share- 
holders who have not the opportunity of making independent 
calculations have probably been disappointed; but the 
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stagnant condition of trade necessarily affected the goods 
traffic; and the Southern lines, which depend chiefly on 
passengers, have been exceptionally prosperous. The extra- 
ordinarily high price of many railway stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year was not founded on reasonable estimates 
of profit. The discredit which had fallen during the 
summer and autumn on foreign loans operated strongly in 
favour of genuine investments; and the low rate of dis- 
count and of interest on bank deposits necessarily raised 
the value of railway shares. The heavy fall of prices which 
has occurred during the last month may be attributed 
partly to an additional demand for money in the general 
market, and probably in a larger proportion to dissatisfac- 
tion with the dividends which have been announced, and 
with the amount of new capital which is to be raised. 
The Midland Company alone proposes to issue 4,000,000l. 
in the current half-year, involving a perpetual charge of 
180,000l. a year on revenue. A large part of the sum will 
be applied to the construction of new lines, which may be 
expected when they are completed to produce an equivalent 
income. The proposed outlay on additional rolling stock 
ought also to be remunerative; but it is not surprising that 
shareholders should regard with uneasiness so great an 
expenditure. The dividend of six per cent. is stationary, 
though the gross income represented by the weekly trattic 
returns has largely increased. It is now admitted that the 
experiment of abolishing second-class trains and first-class 
accommodation is at the most prospectively successful. The 
loss incurred by the Midland Company is less than that 
which it has inflicted on all the neighbouring Companies, 
because the first-class traffic has always been comparatively 
small. It may be conjectured that, if the immediate result 
had been foreseen, the change would never have been made. 
It is highly satisfactory to learn that railway passengers 
have not to apprehend a similar interference with their 
comfort on the part of any other railway. No other Com- 
pany could have abolished the convenient distinction of 
classes with equal impunity. The Midland Company 
depends mainly on goodsand mineral traffic; and when the 
line between Settle and Carlisle is in full work the Scotch 
traffic will add largely to the receipts, and eventually to 
the dividends. 


The maintenance by the London and North-Western 
Company of its rate of dividend, notwithstanding the com- 
pulsory reduction of first-class fares to places in competi- 
tion with the Midland, affords a remarkable proof of the 
soundness and of the great resources of the undertaking. 
The impending division of the West Coast Scotch traffic 
probably explains the fact that London and North- 
Western stock was lower in price at the end of 1875 than 
at the beginning. The speculators who control the share 
market are seldom accurate in their conjectures. As soon 
as commercial activity revives, the London and North- 
Western Company will probably find its revenue undimin- 
ished, notwithstanding the pressure of competition. It 
will also within a year or two acquire, in conjunction with 
the Great Northern Company, a share in the Derbyshire 
coal traffic, which has hitherto belonged exclusively to 
the Midland. The project of amalgamation with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company has not been aban- 
doned, though it has been judiciously postponed. The 
North-Eastern Company, which enjoys a monopoly from 
Doncaster to the Scottish Border, has not been able to pay 
its former rate of dividend. The depression of the coal 
and iron trades probably accounts for the result; and a 
dividend exceeding eight per cent. indicates reasonable 
prosperity. The Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company pays four per cent., which would, according to 
the statement of the Chairman, have been increased by 
one-half if rates, fares, and working expenses had been 
kept at the level of ten years ago. Like the London and 
North-Western and the Great Northern, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company has been materially 
injured by the policy of the Midland. The most serious 
evil which affects railway property is the increase of work- 
ing expenses. Although the cost of coal has during the 
last year been comparatively moderate, both the rate of 
wages and the number of men employed have been largely 
increased. In this, as in other kinds of business, higher 
pay generally produces a diminution of efficiency and a 
relaxation of discipline. There is no reason for expecting 
any future reduction of working expenses; and it is more 
likely that the burden will become gradually heavier. 

The Great Western Company has been compelled to 


reduce its dividend from five to four and three-quarters 


per cent. The result is the more discouraging because the 
strike of the South Wales miners commenced during 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. The iron 
trade has not smce revived, and in some of the South 
Wales works it will perhaps not be resumed. It is 
only because the ordinary stock bears a comparatively 
small proportion to the tixed charges that the Great 
Western can afford to pay a tolerably creditable dividend. 
For the same reason the increase of prosperity which may 
fairly be expected will largely increase the income of the 
shareholders. The Great Western Board has lately adopted 
an ambitious policy which may probably have been well 
considered. If their schemes of amalgamation are sanc- 
tioned, the mileage of the Great Western Company will be 
by far the largest in the kingdom. By union with the 
Monmouthshire Company, the Great Western will acquire 
exclusive possession of the important port of Newport, and 
it will largely control the mineral traffic of Monmonthshire. 
The Company is already working with its own staff the 
Bristol and Kxeter and the South Devon lines, forming 
the most direct route to Western Devonshire and to Corn- 
wall. Although the Bristol and Exeter line has lately 
been provided with a mixed gauge, it is announced that 
the Great Western Company will establish or maintain a 
system of fast broad gauge passenger trains between 
London and the West of England. The object of the 
arrangement is to compete with the narrow gauge line to 
Plymouth, which will shortly form an alternate route in 
connexion with the London and South-Western line. It 
is generally thought that the Bristol and Exeter Company 
has secured advantageous terms for the transfer of its 
property, but it is possible that the control of the entire 
tratlic may furnish an equivalent for a pecuniary sacrifice. 
Phe acquisition by the Great Western of the Devonshire 
and Cornwall lines is an instance of the kind of amal- 
gamations which have often been favoured by Parliament. 
There will have been no interference with any existing 
competition on the part of the amalgamated lines. It may 
be a question whether competition of independent Com- 
panies will not be impaired. ; 


The proposed amalgamation of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company with the North Staffordshire on 
equal terms is less easily explained. The North Stafford- 
shire Company, though it has always paid a small dividend, 
has from the first found itself unable to deal advantageously 
with its powerful neighbours, and consequently its pro- 
perty has long been in the market. Many attempts have 
been made to obtain favourable terms of purchase or 
amalgamation from the London and North-Western Com- 
pany, but it has been found impossible to agree. The 
Shetkield Company, which now extends from sea to sea, 
might be thought large enough to standalone; but it seems 
to be impatient of its present limits. The shareholders 
who have just received a dividend at the rate of four per 
cent. can scarcely have been gratified by learning that 
their future partners have only divided two and a half. On 
the other hand, the North Staffordshire dividends have, on 
am average of years, been higher than those of the 
Sheffield. The London and North-Western and Great 
Northern Companies, which are now constructing a line 
between Nottingham and the North Staffordshire district, 
will probably not approve of an arrangement which will 
give the Sheffield Company control of the North Stafford- 
shire traffic. On the whole, the intended union seems 
more advantageous to the smaller and weaker partner; 
but the shareholders of the amalgamating Company not un- 
reasonably rely on the sagacity and foresight of their 
experienced Chairman. It is not impossible that the ac- 
quisition of the North Staffordshire may be preparatory to 
a larger scheme of amalgamation. The Shetlield Company 
itself is perhaps not irrevocably determined to maintain 
its independence. ‘The railway property of England now 
pays from four to five per cent. on the capital expended. 
‘he return is certainly not excessive; and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be largely increased. The 
constant and inevitable increase of capital for the pro- 
vision of stations, sidings, relief limes, aud additional 
rolling-stock will generally keep pace with the elasticity of 
traffic. In the meantime the Companies are not unpro- 
vided with volunteer crities and advisers. Mr. Bass em- 
ploys an agent of his own to write pamphlets against some 
of tke principal Companies in succession. The latest 
attack is directed against the Great Eastern Company, 
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which certainly has not attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. Mr. Bass’s emissary recommends a reduction of 
rates, an increase of wages, and an accelerating of trains as 
the most obvious forms of frugal management. He has 
learnt by gossip with guards, porters, or clerks that they 
think their superiors not clever enough, and that their own 
cleverness is not sufficiently encouraged. Perhaps some 
humorous shareholder with money to spare will investi- 
gate the system of brewing beer at Burton. 


THE MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM IN FRANCE. 


ARSHAL MACMAHON has shown since the elec- 
tions a prudent reserve which promises well for his 
conduct of affairs when the new Legislature meets. The 
sudden fall of the French fands was probably due as much 
to doubt how the Marswat would take the unmistakable 
condemnation of M. Burret by the constituencies as to any 
real alarm at the victory of the Republican party. The 
Marsuat’s position is in itself a strong one, and on the 
Bourse it is probably believed to be even stronger than it 
is. So long as he co-operates with the Legislature, he can 
do pretty much what he likes; but, supposing that he were 
to separate himself from the Chambers, and to rely entirely 
upon the army, it is not so clear that he would be able to 
maintain himself in power. Not much is known of the 
real views of the army, and it is at least possible that Repub- 
licanism has made as much way among the soldiers and in- 
ferior officers as among the civil population. In that case the 
Imperialist or Legitimist or MacMahonist tendencies of the 
superior officers would be of little importance. Where an 
army has to choose its side between two parties in the State, 
the opinions of the officers who come most in contact with 
the men are more significant, whether as an index or as an 
influence, than the opinions of those above them. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that this speculation is of 
any practical value. Marshal MacManon is not in the 
least likely to take the only step which would give it in- 
terest. It is true that he is a soldier rather than a politician, 
but he is probably fully conscious that anything in the 
nature of a coup d’état would undo all that has been effected 
since the war, and convert a party which is gradually un- 
learning its radicalism into a dangerous and irreconcilable 
faction. He is almost equally unlikely to accept the con- 
sequence which the elections seem naturally to entail 
on him. If the contest had taken place in England, 
the only choice presented to the Sovereign would have 
been the choice between M. Turers and M. Gambetta; 
and the solution adopted would probably have been to 
make M. Tuiers Prime Minister, with a seat in the 
Upper House, and M. Gamserra his lieutenant, with a seat 
in the Lower House. It seems safe to say that no such 
arrangement has ever presented itself to the MarsHat’s 
mind. To accept M. Gamperta as a Minister would 
probably strike him as a surrender of the Conservative 
interests which he has expressly undertaken to defend. 
There is not much danger, however, that the new Chamber 
will call upon him to do anything of the kind. The victors 
will probably have the wisdom to see that the Republic is 
still in process of consolidation, and that, while this process 
is going on, it is best that the Government should be ad- 
ministered by the most moderate section of the Republican 
party. There is nothing in the overthrow of M. Burret 
which is inconsistent with this anticipation. M. Burret 
was not hated because he was a Conservative Republican, 
but because he was supposed not to be an honest Re- 
publican. So far as Liberalism is concerned, there is 
scarcely a pin to choose between M. Duraure and M. 
Burret; yet the two have never been classed together, 
except possibly in some outburst of irreconcilable oratory, 
and the chances are that a Duravure Ministry will command 
the acquiescence, if not the confidence, of the very men who 
have just overthrown M. Burrer. What is the ground of this 
distinction ? Simply, that whereas M. Burret was ready in 
his hatred of Radicalism to ally himself with the bitterest 
enemies of the Republic, M. Duravure can be trusted to 
do nothing of the kind. Conservative as his Republican- 
ism is, it is Republican as well as Conservative ; whereas 
M. Berret’s Republicanism was of that easygoing type 
which could be Imperialist, Legitimist, or Orleanist by 
turns, provided that the supposed interests of Conservatism 
pointed in one or the other direction. lf M. Burrer could 
even have restricted his truant affections to the last two 
of these Conservative sirens things might have gone better 


with him. But the fact that the Imperialists were the 
natural enemies, because the natural successors, of the 
Radical Republicans, made them in M. Burret’s eyes the 
natural friends of the Conservative Republicans. The tie 
of a common hatred was all that he demanded. How far 
he was really prepared to go with the Imperialists it is im- 
possible to say. Perhaps when the critical moment came 
he would have disliked M. Rovuer as much as M. Gauperta. 
But he had contrived to make the electors believe that he 
thought even an Imperialist good enough to beat a Radical 
with, and the least enlightened constituencies had wits 
enough to see that a politician who could make common 
cause with the Bonapartists was not a fit Minister for a 
struggling Republic. 

Still, even if M. Duravre succeeds in forming a Ministry, 
and the majority turns out to be cither more moderate or 
more tolerant than was at first supposed likely, there are 
difficulties in store for the Republican party. Hitherto M. 
Gambetta has been singularly successful in keeping his 
followers quiet. But it is hard to say how far his success 
has been due to the certain defeat which awaited them in 
the Assembly if they were not quiet. M. Gamperra was 
always able to tell them that, if they broke loose from the 
Conservative section of the party, they would simply 
demonstrate their own impotence. The Conservative 
majority in the Assembly could not be trusted to hang 
together when the Left were behaving reasonably ; but it 
was always ready to reconstitute itself if the Lett seemed 
at all inclined to run wild. This must have been a very 
great help to M. Gamperra when he had to counsel 
moderation and self-effacement. It was not merely 
ultimate defeat in the elections that he could point to 
as the certain consequence of neglecting his advice, 
but immediate and crushing defeat in the Assembly itself. 
Now, supposing that M. Gamera, instead of leading a Par- 
liamentary minority as he has hitherto done, finds himself in 
the new Chamber at the head of a Parliamentary majority, 
he will no longer have this consequence to point to. His fol- 
lowers will be able to argue that, though reserve and mode- 
ration were very proper qualities when a hostile Ministry 
was sure to be strengthened every time that these 
virtues were departed from, they are not equally appro- 
priate when the Left has only to hang together to gain a 
victory over the Right and the Centre. Readiness to 
compromise is all very well when the only alternative is 
speedy defeat, but what is the object of displaying it when 
the alternative is certain victory? M. Gamperra will have 
an excellent answer to this reasoning if only his followers 
are wise enough to accept it. He will be able to tell them 
that the victory on which they count would be the certain 
forerunner of reverses greater even than those which have 
hitherto overtaken them. If the growing reputation of the 
Republican party for political good sense should be once 
more destroyed, it is doubtful whether it would ever 
revive. At all events it would be long before an opportu- 
nity of regaining it was accorded to it, and when the 
opportunity came a longer apprenticeship would be needed 
to enable the party to profit by it. It may be that the 
good sense of M. Gamperra’s followers is sufficiently de- 
veloped to dispose them to listen to this warning when 
they constitute a majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
with the same meekness that they showed when they were 
only a small minority in the Assembly. Still, the possi- 
bility of their evincing a different temper must be included 
among tlre elements which have to be taken into account 
when drawing the Parliamentary horoscope. Perhaps a 
better security for the continued success of M. Gamperra’s 
strategy is to be found in the large proportion of new 
names among the deputies. These men will for the most 
part have formed their political character under conditions 
among which the duty of submission to M. Gamberra has 
been a good deal more prominent than it could be expected 
to be in the minds of the older Radicals. The Re- 
publican deputies in the new Legislature will certainly be 
returned in many cases by a different class of electors from 
that which returned the Republican members of the 
Assembly ; and it is, on the whole, to be expected that the 
colour of their Republicanism will display a corresponding 
change. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF ACT. . 


) ye Indian Tariff Act of last summer has brought 
deserved rebuke on its authors, but unfortunately 
the blame has not been dealt ont with sufficient dise 
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crimination. Lord Nortusrook and his Council committed 
two signal errors, and both have been properly rebuked 

by the Secretary of State. But, to all appearance, it was 
not the fact that they were wrong on two points that 
aroused Lord Satispury’s displeasure, so much as their omis- 

sion to commit a third blunder. If they had repealed the im- 
port duty on manufactured cottons, they might perhaps have 

compressed the work of legislation into a single day, and 

retained the. import duty on raw cotton, and yet have 
_ escaped with, at all events, a very much milder censure than 

has now been administered. It must be conceded that the 
manner in which the Tariff Act was passed was utterly in- 
defensible. The imposition of new duties and the reduction 
or abolition of old ones ought never to have been effected 
at Simla, where the Legislative Council was unable to 
ascertain the opinions of the native and commercial mem- 
bers on matters so nearly affecting the interests which 
they severally represent. Lord Norruproox’s defence of the 
introduction of the Bill without notice, and of the passing 
of it without even a night’s reflection, is strangely incon- 
clusive. Indeed he scarcely seems aware that either the 
haste which characterized the whole proceeding, or the ab- 
sence of the members who may be presumed to be specially 
qualified to take part in the discussion, is a matter that calls 
for explanation. He is only concerned to show that the 
measure was sufficiently urgent to justify him in excepting 
it from the Secretary of Srare’s direction that all Bills 
shall be sent home for consideration before being sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Council. Inasmuch, however, as 
he makes out no proper case for his action in this respect, he 
had probably no better defence to offer on the points which 
he leaves unnoticed. Still, Lord Saxissury’s despatch of 
the 11th of November, 1875, would hardly have been so 
severe if the matter of the Tariff Act had not displeased 
him at least as much as the manner in which it was 
passed. The latter question is disposed of in a few sar- 
castic sentences ; the argument of the despatch is reserved 
for the former. Lord Satispury’s sarcasm is, we think, 
happier than his reasoning. The case for the retention of 
the import duty on manufactured cottons is not overthrown 
by objections which seem founded rather on the unpopu- 
larity of the duty in Lancashire than on its inexpediency 
in India. No one contends that an import duty on mann- 
factured cottons is in itself a blessing ; indeed, if Customs 
duties ever are blessings, they are remarkably well dis- 
guised. All that has been urged in defence of it is 
that, India being a very poor country, it is necessary, if 
any considerable part of its revenue is to be raised 
from Customs duties, to tax a large number of 
articles; that Customs duties cannot be limited to 
articles which are not produced in India, since every 
imported commodity, except wine and some kinds of spirits, 
could be grown if there were a sufficient inducement; and 
that in a Customs tariff which, for this reason, wears an 
unavoidable air of Protection, the duty on manufactured 
cottons has some special recommendations. These recom- 
mendations are, that it is very little felt; that it helps to 
foster the early stages of a manufacture for which parts of 
India are very well suited, and the establishment of which 
will do a real service to the Indian people; and that no 
one has been able to propose a less objectionable, or even 
an equally unobjectionable, tax in its place. The fact is, 
we believe, that the rise of this new industry was 
due in the first instance to the ill-regulated desire of 
certain Lancashire manufacturers to have a monopoly, 
not only of supplying India with cotton goods, 
but of supplying India with bad cotton goods. If 
the quality of the goods sent from Manchester had been 
maintained, it might never have occurred to native 
merchants that cotton grown in India might be turned into 
calico without being taken to England for that purpose. A 
new industry thus grew up which by and by suggested to 
Indian financiers a new mode of raising money; and the 
fact that a Customs duty on imported cotton goods might 


incidentally benefit the struggling Indian manufacturer | 


was in their eyes not a disadvantage. 


Lord Satissury does not deny that, in the present state 
of Indian finances, no material reduction of Indian taxation 
is possible ; and, while condemning Lord Norraprook’s 
policy in relation to the duty on cotton goods, he concedes 
the paramount importance of guarding the Indian Treasury 
from financial embarrassment. But he leaves the Viceroy 
no option as to the mode in which the duty is ultimately 
to be dealt with. Its entire removal, he says, should “ not 


“be adjourned for an indefinite period, but provision 
“ should be made for it within a fixed term of years.” A 
duty which must be removed by a given date is usually best 
removed as early as possible. The circumstances of India 
are not likely to change in’such a way as to develop sources 
of revenue at present undreamed of. The materials out of 
which the Indian Finance Minister will have to form the 
Budget of 1880 are probably much the same as those out 
of which he formed the Budget of 1875. Consequently 
Lord Saispury’s direction is virtually a decree that the 
duty on cotton goods shall be abolished. The reasons 
which he gives for this decision are mainly two—that the 
maintenance of any duty tending to operate as a protective 
duty in favour of a native manufacture is inconsistent with 
a policy which “it is not open to Her Magesty’s Govern- 
“ment to allow to be set aside without special cause in any 
“ part of the Empire under their direct control ;” and that 
the duty on cotton goods in particular “ offers a false en- 
“ couragement to the Indian manufacturer, which tends to 
“divert him from the efforts by which his success can 
“alone permanently be secured, and places two manufac- 
*‘ turing communities upon whose well-being the prosperity 
“of the Empire largely depends in a position not only 
“ of competition, but of political hostility to one another.” 
As regards the first of these arguments, Lord Satispury 
is forced to admit that financial exigency may be a just 
ground for maintaining even an incidentally protective 
duty; but he hints that Lord Norruproox has pre- 
cluded himself from using this argument by reducing the 
tariff on other imported articles from 7} per cent. to 5 
per cent. When the Indian Government were in posses- 
sion of resources available for the reduction of import 
duties generally, the opportunity ought to have been 
used for reducing this particular import duty, with a 
view to its ultimate abolition. The motive which led 
the Indian Government to reduce the remaining import 
duties to the level at which the duties on manufactured 
cottons had previously stood, was probably the hope that 
the change might ultimately lead to increased consump- 
tion, and by that means to an increased revenue; and 
from the point of view of Indian finance this seems a 
better policy than effecting an exceptional reduction in a 
particular class of imports. If no complaints had been 
heard from Manchester, it would hardly have occurred 
to a Secretary of State to blame a Viceroy for not re- 
ducing the duty on cotton goods below 5 per cent., and 
keeping the duty on every other import above 5 per cent. 
As regards the second reason, the native manufacturer 
may surely be left to take care of himself. If he is so 
stupid as to think that the imposition of a 5 per cent. im- 
port duty is all that is needed to give him the command of 
the Indian market, he must take the consequences. It is 
not the Indian manufacturer, but the Indian treasury and 
the Indian taxpayer, that have the first claim on the Go- 
vernment. If a tax which brings in nearly a million a 
year, and is neither burdensome to the consumer nor costly 
in collection, is to be abandoned merely to promote the com- 
mercial education of a particular class, it is plain that 
we have not got out of the vicious circle of Protection. 
Though we no longer tax the community to fill the manu- 
facturer’s pocket, we go on taxing it to improve the 
manufacturer’s intelligence. It is to be regretted that the 
Secretary of Stare should be even supposed to have had 
Lancashire rather than England in his mind when over- 
ruling the financial policy of the Viceroy, just at the 
time when he is insisting on having earlier and more de- 
tailed information as to the proposed course of Indian 
legislation. But a change in the relations between the two 
Governments is too important a question to be entered 
upon at the end of an article. 


THE USES OF CONTROVERSY. 


es new number of the Contemporary Review contains a very 
able and interesting article by Mr. Mark Pattison on the 
“ Religion of Positivism,’ which is in fact, if not in form, a reply 
to a paper on the same subject in an earlier number of that Review 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison. We have no intention of explaining 
here exactly how far we agree with Mr. Pattison’s view of the 
matter ; still less do we propose to discuss that strange creation of 
M. Comte’s brain in his declining years—which has found an 
energetic and by no means dreamy apologist, or rather protagonist, 
in Mr. Harrison—the Positive Religion. For ourselyes we 
confess, though it may be a very old-fashioned, if not obsolete, 
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superstition, that the idea of religion has always seemed to us, 
as it does to Mr. Pattison, to imply the idea of worship, and 
therefore of an object of worship; and that the founder of a new 
faith who, “though he rejects God, will not therefore reject 
religion,” — to be twisting ropes of sand. We are al- 
most inclined to add, what will perhaps be thought the still 
more hiuniiliating confession, that if “ the sentiments, the worship, 
the ritual, the sanctities, even the sacraments, of the old religion 
are to be retained,” we had rather have them still associated with 
the old creed of Christianity than with the new creed of M. 
Comte. However, that is not the question before us just now. Nor 
shall we stop to inquire whether the reviewer is right in supposing 
that Mr. Hfarrison’s Positivist enthusiasm is inspired, not so 
much by genuine faith in his new religion, as by antipathy 
to Broad Church theology, or at least to Broad Church theologians ; 
though it is impossible not to feel a passing surprise at his per- 
plexing jeremiade over the extinction of that school of thought. 
One cannot help thinking that if, since “ Maurice and Robertson 
and Kingsley are gone,” the Broad Church party itself “ has 
meited into vapour,” it is strange that a party consisting in 
its palmiest days of three divines—differing, we should have 
imagined, pretty widely from each other—should have exer- 
eised the influence and roused the apprehensions so widely 
connected with the Broad Church name. But this by the 
way. It isnot on the controversy between the rival disputants 
in the Contemporary that we propose to comment, nor on the 
relative merits of “theosophy” and Comtism. Mr. Pattison 


' opens his attack by laying down a very broad principle quite inde- 


pendent of the particular discussion he has in hand, and 
which indeed, if it were heartily accepted, would go far to prove 
that this and all other discussions of the kind are mere waste of 
time and trouble. ‘The writer admits as much himself; he takes 
pains to assure his readers that “it is with full conviction of the 
unprofitableness of his undertaking” that he has nevertheless com- 
menced and carried it out. But tew men, least ofall men of mark, 
care to expend their time and labour on what they really believe 
to be at best a mere four de foree, and we may be oned for 
doubting whether Mr. Pattison has not been hurried by a feeling 
of impatience or disappointment or irony into saying more 
than - seriously means. Ilis recent criticism, in another 
periodical, on the present condition of Oxford studies, though 
containing a great deal of unquestionable, however unpalatable, 
truth, seems to betray a certain want of moral tive in his 
way of looking at things which keenly interest him. Be that as 
it may, litera scripta manet. is thesis is worth examining, 
whatever may be thought of his consistency in putting it forward. 
“Ofinvestments of time writing controversy,” we are told, “ is one 
of the most wasteful. Your antagonist is confirmed by what you 
say in his own opinion. The readers, sf readers there are, carry 
away no conviction beyond that which they had before reading— 
namely, that there is much to be said on both sides. No man was 
ever written down but by himself. Like the soldier of a democratic 
army, a controversialist is chiefly dangerous to his own side. There 
is no more barren prevince in the realms of print than that of 


' ‘answers’ and ‘repiies.’” We have ventured to italicize a few 


words here and there in the extract for reasons which will appear 
in the sequel. Now it is obvious at first sight that there is much 
in this statement of the case which cannot be disputed. There 
are many writers on all subjects, controversial or other, whe find 
few readers or none; and there are many readers who go away 
after all with only a vague impression that the point at issue is a 
difficult ene, and that there is about an equal chance of 
one side or the other being right. There are many con- 
troversialists who are chietly dangerous to their own side, 
whenee it has into a proverb, “Save me from my 
jriends”; and it is oftener wue than not that “ your 
antagonist is confirmed in his own opinion by what you say.” But, 
after admitting all this, the question still remains whether it is 
true on the whole, and putting aside accidental causes, such as 
violent or ignorant or feebie methods of argumentation, strong popu- 
lar bias on a particular side, and the like, that controversy is mere 


- idle expenditure of time, which can produce no result. It is hardly 


enough to reply that, if so, controversial writing would long since 
have beeome extinct; for, on the one hand, the old and dreary saying, 
quautuld sapientid regitur mundus, may be applied to the literary as 
well as to the political world ; and, on the ower, many persons feel 
a keen enjoyment in controversy for its own sake, and independently 
of the eect which their arguments may be expected to produce. 
‘Their main object is rather to strike or startle than to convince, and 
if they can extort admiration for their own ingenuity or learning, 
they are comparatively indifferent to the triumph of their cause. 
Stil, aiter making ali necessary deductions on these accounts, it 
seems hardly conceivable that so many writers, who are not pedants 
or egotists or fools or mere literary prizefighters, should continue 
to cultivate the field of controversial discussion in philosophy, 
theo!ogy, politics, and other subject-matters, if experience had 


. been found to bear out Mr. Pattison’s estimate of the practical value 


of their labours. But the fact is, that experience does not bear it out, 
in the-sense and to theextent here assumed. Dean Milman,aftercom- 
menting on the gigantic controversial achievements of theschoolmen, 
observes, with less than his usual discrimination, that, “ of those 
vast monuments of theology which amaze and appal the mind, the 
sile remnant to posterity is that barren amazement.” The state- 
ment at best requires a very great deal of qualification, as he 
wight have learnt from so uncongenial a critic of the schoolmen as 
Mr. J. S. Mill; but, in so far as it holds good, it is not at ull 


because theological controversy, as such, is barren and unproduc- 
tive, but because the particular points selected for dispute between 
the rival doctors of scholastic theology are trivial or have ceased to 
interest us. Thus, again, Dr. Déllinger says somewhere that four- 
fifths of the religious controversies among Christians are pure 
logomachies. Of course, wherever this is the case, controversy 
must be little better than ingenious hair-splitting, which is most 
successful when it most adroitly keeps out of sight the true 
nature of the matter in dispute. But that also is because the wrong 
subjects have been brought into debate, not because polemical dis- 
cussion is in itself unprotitable. We have spoken of theological 
controversy as being that which commands the most general inte- 
rest, and still more as being evidently the special branch of discus- 
sion immediately present to Mr. Pattison’s mind in what he has 
written, and we shall for the same reason proceed to illustrate our 
meaning from the same subject-matter. But it need hardly be 
pointed out that what is true of one particular department of con- 
—~ has a general application to controversial literature as a 
whole. 

We have said that experience does not bear out Mr. Pattison’s 
sweeping indictment, as he has framed it. But there is something 
like an eynoratio elenchi in his way of framing it. If the main 
object of a polemical argument is to convince the particular oppo- 
nent to whom it is addressed, no doubt it is usually a failure. 
Athanasius did not convert Arius to orthodoxy, nor did Laud con- 
vince Fisher of the truth of Anglicanism; and most mes! neither 
of them anticipated any such result. But it does not follow that 
their labour was thrown away. The polemical writings of Athanasius 
are read by theologians to this day,and, what is more important, they 
very materially contributed to the ultimate victory of the orthodox 
over the Arian conception of Christian doctrine in the Church. 
Bossuet’s famous Varzations may not have converted the French or 
German Protestants whom at the moment he had in his eye; but 
the work has probably done much since then towards winning or 
retaining the allegiance of members of his Church. We need not, 
however, appeal to history in evidence of the inadequacy of Mr. 
Pattison’s estimate of the tacts. The Oxford movement of our own 
day offers a sufficient refutation of his theory. And here we must 
observe, by the way, that if it is a mistake to suppose that the crucial 
test of controversial success is the conversion of “ your antagonist,” 
it is also a mistake, though a less fundamental one, to speak as if 
no result worth mentioning had been achieved, when readers 
are left under the impression that there is much to be said 
on both sides. This is by no means always, or generally, “ the 
conviction they had before reading,” as Mr. Pattison puts it. The 
chances are, on the contrary, that they had, if not a conviction 
properly so called, a very decided prejudice one way or the other ; 
and the writer who has persuaded them that the side to which 
they were—perhaps violently—opposed has as much to say for 
itself as the other, has done a good deal towards the removal of 
their antagonism to what he regards as the true view. Forty years 
ago the immense majority of Englishmen who thought at all on 
such subjects—we might add, of those also who did not—detested 
Popery as a mischievous or etfete superstition, and regarded every- 
thing at all going beyond the somewhat limited range of Pro- 
testant opinion familiar to them as Popish, and theretore odious 
or contemptible. Now whether the change is for the better or the 
worse may be disputed, but there can be no doubt that a consider- 
able change has taken place in this matter during the last two or 
three decades, and that it is mainly owing to what, for want of 
a better name, may be called the Tractarian movement—or, 
to put a more definite issue, to the writings of such divines 
as Dr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and their associates. It 
may be quite true that these eminent divines have failed to 
convert their “ antagonists,” that is, the particular Evangelical, or 
Broad Church, or other opponents with whom they have from time 
to time been engaged in controversy. But it is not the less true that 
they have converted a considerable number of their readers to sub- 
stantial agreement with their own views, and have convinced many 
more, whose previous range of vision was strictly bounded by the 
horizon of the Evangelical Alliance or the Record, that at all events 
“ there is much to be said on both sides.” Whether this result is 
beneficial or otherwise we are not now arguing, but we insist that 
it isa fact. And the fact, which is not an isolated, but a typical 
one, is fatal to Mr. Pattison’s theory of the unprofitableness of con- 
troversial writing. 

Many reasons might be given why controversialists seldom 
convince their antagonists, but it may suffice to state one here. 
It has been said with much force that a man may readily change 
an opinion which he entertains in his own mind, but the change 
becomes more difficult if he has avowed it, while he will obstinately 
adhere to what he has maintained in writing; and if he has:com- 
mitted himself still further by publication, the case is almost 
marae. Viewed in this light, a literary duel is pretty sure to 
end in a drawn battle. But conquest of this sort is not the 
object of controversy among reasonable disputants, any more 
than a Prime Minister or leader of Opposition expects to bring over 
his rival, then and there, to his own views by the most brilliant and 
masterly exposition of them. Yet his speech is not wasted, for it 
is addressed, in fact, not to the individual opponent he is 
ane nor even to the Opposition benches, but to the outside 
public, who are not too heavily bandicapped,so to speak, to be able 
to weigh its force dispassionately. And in just the same way a 
RomanCatholic, or Protestant, or High Church, or Low Church, 
sertation is not really intended to influence the rival divine at 
whoxe arguments it 1s ostensibly aimed, and who is most likely 
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what Archbishop Whately calls “proof-proof” on the points at 
issue, but is an appeal to the bystanders, that is, to the religious 
world generally, to judge between the rival systems. And, when 
so understood, a controversial discussion need by no means be 
barren of result, except through the fault or incompetence 
of the controversialist who conducts it. It follows, of course, that 
mere personal sparring is usually stale and unprofitable, because it 
turns, not on some question of common interest, but on the meaning 
or value of the respective arguments of A and B, which can 
hardly be of much interest to any one but the writers themselves 
and their personal friends or admirers. There are whole volumes 
e.g. of Warburton’s works which very few readers, whether they 
happened to agree with him or not, would fail to put down in 
sheer weariness before they had got through half a dozen pages, 
and from which fewer still would carry away any new conviction, 
except of amazement that so able a man should have wasted his 
time in composing them. But then Warburton is for the most part 
occupied, not professedly, but really, far more in demonstrating his 
own superlative superiority to his opponents than in demonstrating 
any principle, true or false, which is worth the trouble of master- 
ing, and his principal work, though it is spread over six volumes, 
leaves much the same sort impression on one’s mind as 
Whately’s Historic Doubts. But Mr. Pattison is speaking 
of bond fide controversy on questions of genuine human interest, 
such as the contest between Christianity and Positivism. And 
of such disputation we cannot agree with him that “there is no 
more barren province in the realms of print.” We are not indeed 
quite sure, if we may judge from his example as well as his words, 
whether he is even entitled to say with the Irishman that he “ has 
his own consent.” 


VIVISECTION. 


— Report of the Royal Commission upon vivisection appears 
to have given more satisfaction than is often produced 
by such documents. The isers of vivisection say that it 
exonerates them from the imputation of wanton cruelty. The 
opponents of the practice are gratified by the proposal that it shall 
be subjected to legislative restrictions. The irreconcilables are of 
course not reconciled ; but scientific persous will be glad to observe 
that Mr. Hutton has signed a Report admitting the occasional 
advantages of vivisection, and the non-scientific world will be glad 
to observe that Messrs. Huxley and Erichsen have admitted that 
vivisection should be strictly regulated. The Report, in fact, 
establishes beyond all reasonable doubt some important points. It 
is quite clear that the extension of physiology necessitates a 
certain number of experiments upon living animals, and that a 
knowledge of physiology has been of great service both to men 
and beasts. One of the greatest of blessings produced by the 
progress of medical science has undoubtedly been the discovery of 
antestheties, and that discovery, as the Commissioners remark, was 
due in great part to the practice in question. We may take it as 
admitted by reasonable men on all sides that vivisection should 
not be absolutely abolished, and the only question is to what, if 
any, legislative restrictions it should be subjected. The next 
pomt clearly established is that there is little ground for com- 
plaining of the present practice of public physiological labora- 
tories in England. The evidence all goes to show that the 
experiments exhibited are, as a rule, neither numerous nor cruel. 
Operations of a painful kind are usually performed with the 
help of some anzsthetie, and proper care is taken that the 
animals may endure no lingering torture. If the investigation 
had ever been intended as a criminal process directed against 
the teachers in public institutions, they would have been 
entitled to an honourable aequittal. Some of the writers upon 
their side are apparently inclined to regard the whole question 
from this point of view. ‘“ You accused the operators,” they say, 
“ of hideous recklessness to animal suffering. The accusation has 
been completely repelled. Therefore your whole case fills to the 
ground, and your demand for legislation must fall with it.” This 
little artifice is familiar in all such controversies. Once divert the 
dispute from a question of probable abuses to a question of the 
— character of A, B, and C, and your triumph is secure. 

othing is easier than to prove that every letter in the alphabet is 
an honourable, humane, and judicious person, and to infer that any 
restrictions:upon him would be an insult. We may remark, how- 
ever, that we have not even yet done justice to the evidence in 
behalf of physiologists. It is plain that they are all men of the 
most unim y humane sentiments, They denounce any 
kind of useless cruelty as vigorously as Miss Cobbe could desire. 
We do not for a:moment doubt their sinverity. We believe Mr. 
Darwin to be as humane as any man in existence; and when he 
says that he should regard the infliction of any unnecessary tor- 
ture “ with detestation and abhorrence,” he is evidently uttering 
his most genuine feeling. Mr, Lewes, again, who has done more 


work in physiological experiment than almost any other English- 
man, t us he could never bear to perform “ae ot 
or d Every witness examined, in fact, with perhaps one 


exception, admits that uselesscruelty to animals should excite the 
warmest feeling of moral indignation. When, therefore, we add 
that such cruelty should be restrained, if it can be restrained with- 
out injury to science, we have the whole weight of scientitic 
authority upon our side. 

We have said that there is one exception. Dr. Klein is the 


head of the Brown Institute—a foundation intended for the 
relief and cure of animal suffering. On being examined before 
the Commission, Dr. Klein gave his evidence with admirable frank- 
ness; with such frankness, indeed, that he afterwards thought 
it desirable to insert certain emendations in the printed Report. 
The Commission held that the alterations went beyond the fair 
limits allowed to a witness; and they have printed thé evidenee 
in both forms. Asked whether he had any regard to the sutferings 
of the animals upon whom he operates, Dr. Klein replied, “ No 
regard at all”—to which he afterwards appended, “ for such little 
suffering as is in my operations.” In the next answer he said 
that the operator has no time for thinking what the animal will feel 
and sutler. The amended answer introduces a ee am reference 
to aneesthetics. Now, whatever may be Dr. Klein’s final view, it 
is plain that he was frankly stating a possible view, and one which 
we have seen explicitly defended. That view is simply that animal 
suilering is not to be regarded at all. The lower creatures are so 
many zeros. In caleulating the sum of good and evil, their feel- 
ings may be neglected altogether. If anzsthetics are used, it is 
| simply to make them lie still, not to save them from pai 

| Though the point is warmly disputed, it is a general opinion 
that the poison called curari has the effect of making 
animals motionless whilst leaving them sensible to pain. It 
is frequently used in laboratories; and there is a ghastly 
account of a French operation in which a wretched dog was b 
this means subjected to prolonged torture for many hours, thougi 
unable to howl! or struggle. The drug was in this case used 
_simply for the convenience of the operator, without the least 
‘thought of the sutlerings of his victim. Last year Dr. Schiff, 
in answer to some complaints, gave the fact that his neighbours 
had not been disturbed by the howling of dogs as a proof 
there were no dogs in pain in his laboratory; he had previously 
stated in some published lectures that he had performed an opera- 
tion on dogs, rendering them incapable of barking, in order to pre- 
vent their cries from ‘ discrediting physiological study amongst the 
inhabitants of the district.” This gives a very different explana- 
tion of the silence maintained. It is clear, then, that the humane 
dispositions of English physiologists are not always shared by 
foreign physiologists. Dr. Klein, in his unamended evidence, 
expresses the very principle for which Mr. Darwin most properly 
declares detestation and abhorrence. No animal should suffer 
needlessly, say the English physiologists with one voice. The 
sufferings of an animal don't matter so long as he can’t struggle, is 
the opinion occasionally avowed by some of their foreign brethren. 
We know, too, that the opinion has been acted upon. ‘The intense 
disgust produced by the reckless cruelty of Magendie a good many 
years ago prevented Dr. Sharpey from following his lectures after 
one attendance. Dr. Sharpey, then a young student, had, that is, 
so much humane feeling as to abandon the principal object of his 
residence in Paris. We may safely assume, then, that vivisection 
has been associated with principles and practices calculated to 
excite the hearty disgust of right-minded men of science. The 
abuses to which it may lead are not mere vague potentialities sug- 
gested by sentimentalists, but have been illustrated by actual expe- 
rience. Ought we to guard against them by legislation ? 

The cruelty, we may say, may be shown either in experiments 
exhibited to learners without proper precautions, or in experiments 
undertaken from mere curiosity by incompetent persons—as, for ex- 
ample, by medical students—or in experiments undertaken by real 
inquirers for purposes of original investigation without due con- 
sideration of the circumstances. In each case there is necessarily 
a possibility of abuse. The public experiments, as we have said, 
exhibited in laboratories do not seem to be, in fact, conducted with 
any want of caution. It is possible, indeed, as we are told by so 
great an authority as Sir W. Fergusson, that cruelties are occa- 
sionally perpetrated in lecture-rooms. ‘The strong esprit de corps 
of a profession naturally makes it diflicult to obtain conclusive 
evidence upon such matters. Still we have no right to assume 
what has not been proved, and we can only say that, in spite of the 
general humanity of students and professors, there is a possibility of 
such abuses. The case is stronger in regard to the practice of vivi- 
section by unauthorized persons. We have direct statements from 
Edinburgh and Birmingham that young men occasionally carry on 
experiments involving much animal sutfering, from mere curiosity. 
It is useless to say in answer to this that all medical students are 
humane. Medical men generally are human beings, constituted, 
so far as we know, like other human beings. As such, there are 
good, bad, and indifferent specimens. They are accustomed to 
witness suffering, and to overcome the instinctive horror which 
nearly all men feel at the first sight of suilering. A medical man 
who did not overcome this feeling would be unable to stand the 
wear and tear of practice. In the normal case, however, the mere 
instinct of disgust is replaced by the reasoned desire to relieve 
suffering. ‘The surgeon tooks at a ghastly wound without tlineh- 
ing, but he does his utmost to eflect acure. There must, however, 
be some cases in which the deadening of the instinctive repulsion 
is not replaced by such reasoning humanity. A man of 
coarse fibre becomes simply curious to trace the con- 
sequences of injury. A man who is a brute may even, as 
Dr. Rolleston tells us, come to feel actual pleasure in the 
sight of “a living, bleeding, and quivering hy i 


he thinks, is “ the unworked-out beast which exists 


This taste, 
in man.” 
cases, we doubt not, are very rare; but they exist, and there is no 
reason that we know of why a man of this brutal variety should 
| not occasionally become a medical student. In any case, it is 
‘clearly desirzble that wanton cruelty should be liable to punish- 
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ment; but, as the law stands, it seems to be doubtful whether a 
man could be punished for cutting up a dog or cat, if he did it out 
of curiosity, or, as he would call it, for scientific purposes. It is 
certain that he could not be punished for cutting up a rat, or 
guinea-pig, or other animal not under the protection of Martin's 
Act. Finally, we have the case of really scientific experiment. 
Here it is enough to quote Mr. Lewes’s statement that the in- 
creasing interest in physiology leads to the incessant repetition of 
useless and cruel experiments, which he would wish to see re- 
strained if (which, however, he does not think possible) the 

ractice could be legally restricted without injury to science. Mr. 
} ei shows with great clearness that the extreme complexity of 
the organism, and the consequent difficulty of disentangling the 
causes of phenomena, render the application of experimental 
methods to physiology a matter of great delicacy. It requires 
skill, forethought, and definite purpose ; and evidently the practice 
of simply cutting up an animal to see what will happen is as in- 
defensible scientifically as it is morally. It implies mere ignorant 
curiosity, instead of a legitimate desire for knowledge.  Vivi- 
section, in short, can only be turned to account by men who are 
good physiologists and skilful operators. 

The only question, then, which seems to present itself is whether 
any legal restraint can be devised which shall punish the abuses of 
the practice, whilst leaving sufficient liberty to scientific inquiry. 
The law as it stands is clearly inadequate to punish abuses, if they 
occur; and there is evidence that they do occur in England, that 
they occur more frequently on the Continent, and that the in- 
creasing interest in physiology is likely to spread Continental prac- 
tices to England. Under these circumstances, the resolutions of 
the British Association seem to indicate the most obvious limits 
witkin which the practice should be restrained. No experiment 
should be performed without anesthetics which can be performed 
with them. No painful ep should be permitted to illus- 
trate a law y established, or, in other words, for mere pur- 
poses of teaching. Nor, again, should painful experiments be 
permitted in order that the operator may acquire dexterity. 
Finally, no painful experiment, even for purposes of investigation, 
should be permitted without proper precautions against the waste 
of suffering—that is to say, no such experiment should be per- 
formed ag - by skilled persons in proper places and with proper 
appliances. These principles, which simply embody the undeniable 
truth that the iniliction of useless suffering should be forbidden 
whenever it is possible, are recognized in the Bill proposed 
by the Commissioners. All experiments upon living animals 
are to be forbidden except in the case of persons licensed 
by the Secretary of State, and the licence is to be withdraw- 
able in case of abuse. We need not discuss the details of the 
proposed measure, upon which its success will no doubt chiefly 
depend. In a general way, however, it seems to correspond 
with the conclusions fairly derivable from the evidence. There 
will be a power, which at present is not clearly in existence, of 
punishing wanton cruelty; whilst, on the other hand, properly 
qualified persons, acting under a due sense of responsibility, will 
be allowed to pursue a practice the utility of which in competent 
hands is beyond all reasonable doubt. Whilst no sensible person 
would wish to throw obstacles in the way of genuine scientific 
inquiry, the public conscience ought to demand some security 
that methods so difficult and so liable to abuse shall only be 
carried on by competent persons. Some such plan as that proposed 
by the Commission seems to be clearly desirable. 


CATTARO. 


Ts end of a purely Dalmatian pilgrimage will be Cattaro. He 
who goes further along the coast will pass into lands that 
have a history, past and present, which is wholly distinct from that 
of the coast which he has hitherto traced from Zara—we might 
almost say, if not Trieste, yet from Capo d’Istria—onwards. We 
have not reached the end of the old Venetian dominion—for that 
we must carry on our voyage to Crete and Cyprus. But we have 
reached the end of the nearly continuous Venetian dominion— 
the end of the coast which, save at two small points, was either 
Venetian or Ragusan—the end of that territory of the two mari- 
time commonwealths which now forms the Dalmatian kingdom. 
After Cattaro and the small district of Budua beyond it, the 
Venetian territory did indeed once go on continuously as far as 
Epidamnos, Dyrrhachion, or Durazzo. But, for a long time past, 
Venice had beyond Budua held only islands and outlying points, and 
nearly all of these, except the seven so-called Ionian Islands, had 
passed away from her before her fall, Cattaro is the last city of 
the present Austrian dominion; it is, till we reach the frontier of 
the modern Greek kingdom, the last city of Christendom. The 
next point at which the steamer stops will land the traveller on 
what is now Turkish ground. But the distinction is older than that ; 
he will now change from a Slavonic mainland with the half-Italian 
fringe on its coast to an Albanian, that is an Old-Llyrian, land with 
a few points that were once Italian here and there. It is not at an 
arbitrary point that the dominion in which the Apostolic King has 
succeeded the Serene Republic comes toanend. W ith Cattaro, then, 
the Dalmatian journey and the series of Dalmatian cities will 
end. 
attaro is commonly said to have been the Ascrivium 

Askrourion of Pliny and Ptolemy, one of the Roman towns which 
Pliny places after Epidauros—the Epidauros which was the parent 


of Ragusa—towards the south-east. And, as it is placed between 
Rhizinion and Butua, which must be Risano and Budua, one can 
hardly doubt that the identification is right. But though Ascrivium 
is described as a town of Roman citizens, it has not, like some of 
its neighbours, any history in purely Roman times. It first comes 
into notice in the pages of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and it 
will therefore give us for the last time the privilege of studying 
topography in company with an Emperor. In his pages the ci 
bears a name which is evidently the same as the name which it 
bears still, but which the august geographer seizes on as the 
subject of one of his wonderful bits of etymology. Cattaro with 
him is Dekatera, and we read rd xdotpov Aexatépov 
éppnveverat ti) ‘Papaiwy kai We 
are again driven to ask, Which is the dialect of the Romans? 
What word either of Greek or of Latin can the Emperor have got 
hold of? Atthe same time he had got a fair notion of the general 
position of Cattaro, though he runs off into bits of e ration 
which remind us of Giraldus’s description of Llanthony. ‘The city 
stands at the end of an inlet of the sea fifteen or twenty miles 
long, and it has mountains around it so high that it is only in fair 
summer weather that the sun can be seen; in winter Dekatera 
never enjoys its presence. There certainly is no place where it is 
harder to believe that the smooth waters of the narrow lake-like 
inlet, with mountains on each side which it seems as if one could 
put out one’s hand and reach, are really of the same sea which 
dashes against the rocks of Ragusa. The Dalmatian voyage is 
well ended by the sail along the Bocche, the loveliest piece of 
inland sea which can be conceived, and whose shores are as rich in 
curious bits of political history as they are in scenes of surpassing 
natural beauty. The general history of the district consists in the 
usual tossing to and tro between the various powers which have 
at different times been strong in the neighbourhood. Oattaro— 
Ta kdtw Aexdrepa—was in the —_ of Basil the Macedonian 
besieged and taken by Saracens, who presently went on unsuc- 
cessfully to besiege Ragusa. And, as under Byzantine rule 
it was taken by Saracens, so under Venetian rule it was more 
than once besieged by Turks. In the intermediate stages we get 
the usual alternations of independence and of subjection to 
all the neighbouring powers in turn, till in 1419 Cattaro finally 
became Venetian. ‘lo this day the land keeps many signs of the 
endless changes which it has undergone. We enter the mouth of 
the gulf, where, eighty years ago, the land was Ragusan on 
the left hand and Venetian on the right, and where the smaller 
commonwealth, with her strong fortress of Castel Nuovo, seemed 
to assert a supremacy over the whole of the inland sea by far 
the greater part of whose shore belonged to her mightier rival. 
But Ragusa and Venice between them did not occupy the whole 
shore of the Bocche; neither at this day does the whole of it 
belong to that Dalmatian kingdom which has taken the place of 
both the old republics. A little way beyond Castel Nuovo we 
come to the further of the two points where Ragusan jealousy 
preferred an infidel to a Christian neighbour. At Sutorina 
the Turkish territory nominally comes down to the sea; nominally 
we say, for if the soil belongs to the Sultan, the road, the most 
important thing upon it, belongs to the Dalmatian King. And 
if the Turk comes down to the Bocche at this end, at the other 
end the Montenegrin, if he does not come down to the water, 
at least looks down upon it. In this furthest corner of Dalmatia then 
political elements, oldand new, come in which do not show themselves 
at Zara and Spalato. In short, on the: Bocche we have really got 
into another region, national and religious, from the nearer parts 
of the country. We have hitherto spoken of an Italian fringe on 
a Slavonic mainland, at all events of Italian cities with a sur- 
rounding Slavonic country. On the shores of the Bocghe we may 
drop those forms of speech. We can hardly say that here there is so 
much as an Italian fringe, or that Cattaro is in any sense an Italian 
city. We feel at last we have reached the land which is thoroughly 
Slavonic. Italian is more spoken in Cattaro than French or Ger- 
man, and that is about all that we can say. The Bocchesi at once 
proclaim themselves as the near kinsmen of the unconquered race 
above them, from whom indeed they differ only in the accidents 
of their political history. For all purposes but those of war and 
government, Cattaro is more truly the capital of Montenegro than 
Cettinje. And, along with a distinct predominance of the Slavonic 
nationality, we come also, if not to the predominance, at all events 
to the greatly increased prominence, of that form of Christianity to 
which the Eastern Slave naturally tends. Elsewhere in Dalmatia, 
as we have on the Slavonic body a narrow fringe of Italian s ¥ 
art, and manners, so we have a narrow fringe of the religion of the 
Old Rome skirting a body belonging to the New. Here, along with 
the Slavonic nationality, the religion of Eastern Christendom 
makes itself distinctly seen. Both in the city and in the dis- 
trict of Cattaro the Orthodox Church is still in a minority, but 
it is a minority not far short of a majority. At particular 
points the Orthodox far outnumber the Catholics. In short, when 
we reach Cattaro, we have very little temptation to fancy ourselves 
in mg By in any part of Western Christendom. enot only 
know, but feel, that we are on the Byzantine side of the Hadriatic, 
that we have, in fact, made our way into the East. 
And East and West, Slave and Italian, New Rome and Old, 
might well struggle for the possession of the land and of the water 
through which we pass from Ragusa to our final goal at 
Cattaro. We pass by the strait of Castel Nuovo into a gulf; 
auother narrow strait leads us into an inner gulf; and on an 
inlet again branching out of that inner gulf lies the furthest 
of cities. The lower city, Cattaro itself, ra xara 
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Aexdrepa, seems to lie so quietly, so peacefully, as if in a world 
of its own from which nothing beyond the shores of its own 
Bocche could enter, that we are tempted to torget, not only 
that the spot has been the scene of so many revolutions through 
so many , but that it is even nowa fers city, a city on 
the marchland of contending powers, creeds, and races. But, 
if we once look up to the mountains, we see signs both of the past 
and of the present, which may remind us of the true nature and 
history of the land in which we are. In some of the other smaller 
tian towns, and at other points along the coast, we see 
castles perched on mountain peaks or ledges at a height which seems 
almost irightful; but the castle of Cattaro and the walls leading up 
to it, walls which seem to leap from point to point of the almost 
perpendicular hill, make surely the most striking of all the moun- 
tain fortresses of the land. The castle is perhaps all the more 
striking, nestling as it does among the rocks, than if it actually 
stood, like some others, on a peak or crest of the mountain. One 
thinks of Alexander's Aornos, and indeed the name of Aornos 
might be given to any of these Dalmatian heights. The lack of 
birds, t and small, especially the lack of the eagles and vul- 
tures that one sees in other mountain lands, is a distinct feature in 
the aspect of the Dalmatian hills and of their immediate borders, 
Montenegrin and Turkish. But, while the castle stands as if no 
human power could reach it, much less fight against it, there are 
other signs of more modern date which remind us that there are 
points higher still where no one can complain that the art of 
fighting has been unknown in any age. Up the mountain, 
during part of its course skirting the castle walls, climbs the 
winding road—the staircase rather—which leads from Cattaro to 
Cettinje. On it climbs, up and up, till it is lost in the higher 
Lon 3 long before the traveller reaches the frontier line which 
ivides Delnatia and Montenegro, long before he reaches the ridge 
to which he looks up from Cattaro and its gulf, he has begun to 
look down, not only on the gulf and the city, but on the mountain 
castle itself, as something lying far below his feet. From below, 
Cattaro seems like the end of the world. As we climb the moun- 
tain paths, we soon find that it is but a border post on the frontier 
of a vast world beyond it, a world in whose past history Cattaro 
has had some share, a world whose history is not yet over. 

The city of Cattaro itself is small, standing on a narrow ledge 
between the gulf and the base of the mountain. It carries the 
features of the Dalmatian cities to what any one who has not seen 
Traii will call their extreme point ; but, though the streets of 
Cattaro are narrow, yet they are civilized and airy-looking com- 
pared with those of Traii, and the little paved squares, as so often 
along this coast, suggest the memory of the ruling city. The 
landing-place, the marino, the space between the coast and the 
Venetian wall, where we pass for the last time under the winged 
lion over the gate, has put on the air of a boulevard. But the 
forms and costume of Bocchesi and Montenegrins, the men of the 
gulf with their arms in their girdles, no less than the men of the 
Black Mountain, banish all thought that we are anywhere but where 
we really are, at one of the border points of Christian and civilized 
Europe. The same thought is brought home to us in another form. 
The antiquities of Cattaro are mainly ecclesiastical, and among them 
the Orthodox church, standing well in one of the open places, 
claims a rank second only to the Duomo. Here some may see for 
the tirst time the ecclesiastical arrangements of Eastern Christendom, 
and those who do not wish to see a church thrown wide open from 
end to end, those who would cleave alike to the rood-beam of 
Liibeck, the jubé of Albi, and the cancelli of St. Clement, to the 
old screen which once was at Wimborne and to the new screen 
which now is at Lichfield, may still be startled at the first sight of 
the Eastern etkonostasis blocking off apse and altar utterly from sight. 
The arrangements of the Eastern Church may indeed be seen in 

much nearer than Cattaro,at Trieste,at Wiesbaden, in London 
itself, but in all these places the Eastern Church is an exotic stand- 
ing as a stranger on Western ground. At Cattaro the Orthodox 
©hurch is on its own ground, standing side by side on equal terms 
with its Latin rival, pointing to lands where the Filiogue is un- 
known and where the Bishop of the Old Rome has ever been deemed 
an intruder. The building itself is a small Byzantine church, less 
Byzantine in fact in its outline than the small churches of the 
Byzantine type at Zara, Spalato, and Traii. The single dome 
rises, not from the intersection of aGreek cross, but from the middle 
of a single body, and, resting as it does on pointed arches, it suggests 
the thought of Perigueux and Angouléme. But this arrangement, 
to which one of the Catholic churches also approximates, is well 
known throughout the East. The Latin Duomo, which has been 
minutely described by Mr. Neale, is of quite another type, and is 
by no means Dalmatian in its general look. A modern west front 
with two western towers does not go for much, but it reminds us 
that a design of the same kind was begun at Traii in better times, 
but the inside is quite unlike anything of later Italian work. It 
seems like a cross between a basilica and an Aquitanian church. 
It is small, but the inside is lofty and solemn. ‘he body of the 
church, not counting the apses and the western portico, has seven 
narrow arches, the six eastern ones grouped in pairs forming, as in 
so many German examples, three bays only in the vaulting. The 
principal pillars are rectan with flat pilasters; the inter- 
mediate piers are Corinthian columns with a heavy Lucchese abacus 
enriched with more mouldings than is usual at Lucca. As there is 
no triforium and only a blank clerestory, the whole effect comes 
from the tall columns and their narrow arches, the last otishoots 
of Spalato that we have to record. For the ecclesiologist 
proper there is a prodigious baldacchino with other ritual features, 


and a good deal, as Mr. Neale has shown, might be gleaned from 
the inscriptions and records, The traveller whose objects are of a 
more general kind turns away from this border church of 
Christendom as the last stage of a pilgrimage unsurpassed either 
for natural beauty or for historic interest; and, as he looks up at 
the mountain which rises almost close above the east end of the 
Duomo of Cattaro, and thinks of the land and the men to which 
the path over that mountain leads, he feels that, on this frontier 
at least, the spirit still lives which led English warriors to the side 
of Manuel Komnénos, and which steeled the heart of the last 
Constantine to die in the breach for the Roman name and the faith 
of Christendom. 


MR. RUSKIN AND WAKEFIELD. 


‘R. RUSKIN is the Don Quixote of the nineteenth century, 
who makes war against chimneys and manufactories instead 

of windmills. In the Fors Clavigera of last September and in 
several succeeding numbers the town of Waketield has been the sub- 
ject of unfavourable comment, and a correspondent goes so far 
as to hint that an accession of trade has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. In looking back to the old accounts of the town— 
unless, indeed, we are to suppose that each historian merely copied 
the words of his predecessor—Wakefield seems to have given the 
impression that it was a pleasant place to live in. “There be few 
towns in the inward parts of Yorkshire that hath a fairer site or 
soil about it,’ says Leland, and he adds that a right honest man shall 
fare well there for twopence a meal. Two hundred years passed 
over it, and left it very much the same. There is an engraving of 
it in Thoresby’s Leeds, about 1715, “as it appears from London 
road.” ‘The chief features are, in the foreground, the river Calder 
with its weir and rushing waters, the long line of arches supporting 
the well-known Memorial Chapel on the bridge, and in the back- 
ground the parish church with its lofty spire, around which are 
grouped clusters of houses and cottages, which cover the sides of 
the hill down to the river banks. Commerce is unrepresented ; no 
one seems in a hurry; wood-cutting is going on in one corner, 
sheep-washing in another ; two magnificently dressed gentlemen in 
Cavalier hats with fowling-pieces, a spaniel, and game-bag, are 
standing in the middle of the road, while a tisherman is wading 
across the river just above the weir. This is the spot which Mr. 
Ruskin speaks of as being now one of the two most trightful things 
he has ever yet seen. In 1770 the chapel was used as a warehouse 
for goods, and its “beautiful carving much defaced.” Arthur 
Young, who was in Wakefield about that time on his Northern 
tour, gives an encouraging account of the town from an esthetic 
point of view. Mutton and beef were 34d. per lb., wages from 6s. 
to 148. a week, manufacturer's house-rent from 40s. to 50s. ; the 
trade of the place was very dull, and had been so ever since the 
ce. In 1801, the population was about 8,000; in 1811, 8,593; 

in 1821, nearly 11,000; and in 1838, Dibdin became eloquent and 
prophetical on its tuture:—“ It is the most opulent as well as trade- 
stirring town in the West Riding of York, and contains a population 
of upwards of 15,000 souls. By this time thirty years to come, it 
will have quadrupled the number.” Thirty-eight years have gone 
by, and Wakefield has only doubled the number. The chimneys 
have, however, more than kept pace with the population, nor is 
Dibdin’s account out of place now of the “curling columns of 
dense and slowly moving smoke which seem to involve everything 
within its immediate neighbourhood in impenetrable obscurity.” 
Had Wakefield but increased in the same proportion as its neigh- 
bours, the loss of the advantages given to it by nature would have 
been less felt. In all the great West Riding towns, Leeds or 
Sheffield or Bradford, there is a certain sense of power, of 
concentrated energy, which, though the sky is darkened and the air 
poisoned, strikes and impresses the mind. The shops are large, the 
streetsare thronged, and the traveller will feel himself as much a mere 
unit as if he were in London or Manchester. But Waketield is neither 
a commercial centre nor is it the county town. It has an historic 

t, and once had buildings of architectural merit.' 1t possesses a 
ovely natural site, and broad streets, which the competition of 
its rivals would have made as grass-grown as those of Ferrara if 
grass were a possible product. This useful herb will soon be a 
luxury in many parts ot the West Riding. 

It is sad to watch a district as it becomes a seat of manufacture. 
The little villages on the hill-sides soon encroach on one another, 
year by year demanding from the State fresh machinery to supply 
their social wants. The face of the land is changed. Kefuse from 
the mill or colliery is plastered up into great unsightly masses. 
There is neither earth, nor air, nor water. Chemical constituents 
and filth of every description take their place, and the train must 
be made use of to obtain an illustration from natural history. 
First the rivers, then the trees, are poisoned. Neither can be re- 
placed. In twelve yearsa plantation will not have grown as many 
feet ; everything is either dead .or dying. Long lines of rotten 
hedges, mended with disused wire ropes from the nearest col- 
liery, separate the fields, while here and there dead trees fling 
their black arms to the sky. It is not worth while to fell them, 
so there they stand giving evidence of the past existence of 
life in the district. Ifa Hercules is required to clean the rivers, 
the roads might tax the powers of General Wade. It is nearly 
as dangerous to venture out upon the highways as it was in 
1685, or in the days when Mary Wollstonecraft was upset four 
times on her journey from Havre to Pars. The roads are 
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full of holes and pitfalls, caused partly by the heavy traffic, 
partly by the fact that they are never mended, as it is the business 
of no one to attend to them. It is a sad irony to read now of such 
or such a town or village being pleasantly situated on the 
banks of its river. It is hardly possible to walk along the side of 
the stream. The blue scum which floats mogy e. has killed 
everything with which it has come into contact. There is no boat 
on the river, ouly here and there barges sunk at the back- 
waters and in the creeks, with their lines just above the 
water, telling of work done and homes lived in, but now 
ually rotting away in filth. Further on a drain or beck 
ischarges its contents, steaming with vapour, but the river 
is too foul to be coloured by the accession of any tributary, 
however filthy. Here is the evidence of a witness in the 
me ot the Aire and Calder Company :—“ He saw a quan- 
tity of water containing hair and other sediment flowing from some 
tanks in the defendant's works over a large sump, and thence into 
Sheepscar beck. The sump was almost filled with a pulpy sedi- 
ment. In the vicinity of the point where this discharge entered 
the beck there were several cart-loads of sediment in the bed of the 
stream. The sediment looked like lime and hair mixed. The watér 
in the beck was white as far down as he could see.” Not a bird is 
to be heard or seen; not that this is a matter to regret, as an ill- 
looking lad sneaks by with a single-barrelled gun. No animal life 
cheers the naturalist. No hare or partridge ventures near a popu- 
lation which would sally forth with every known implement of 
warfare to destroy it. The attested neighbourhood of a rabbit 
would empty a colliery for a week. Everything in your walks in 
such a country calls up some unpleasant association. The land- 
scape reminds you of the illustrations in Dickens's novels ; the ponds 
are those in which Bill Sykes tried to drown hisdog. It is neither 
town nor country. Miserable cottages are being built in rows, to 
arrive at which you must plunge through a slough of black mud. 
Damp, ill-built, and ill-drained, disease clings to them, and family 
after family is compelled to leave. It is impossible to build houses 
with profit, and the result is overcrowding. Sanitary inspection 
is in many places unknown or useless. The Inspector is appointed 
as a matter of form, but is not called upon to furnish the Board 
with a report. The Barnsley Times gives an account of the 
village of Ardsley which is probably true of many others. The 
cesspools overflow the highways; an open field is used as a 
slaughter-house ; so many people live in the same building that 
they have to go to bed in turns; while in one case fourteen people 
slept in one great round bed with their feet to the centre. Water 
is a necessity of life, but it does not exist. The river we have 
already described is the substitute discovered for it by the nine- 
teenth century. The historian of the University of Lagado, when 
he represented one of its professors as endeavouring to produce 
food by a process which we had rather not specify, little thought 
that the day would come when his description would be iar 
from a satire. The town of Wakefield has solved the problem, 
and derives much of its sustenance from the source referred to. 
Paracelsus is said to have invented a perfume of the same 
material, and, were not the West Riding already so well supplied, 
enterprising tradesmen might turn their attention to a new means 
of profit. The time will come when a water merchant's trade will 
bea very important one, and when the manufacturer will set before 
his guests as a princely treat a bottle of some celebrated year, 
ascertained by analysis to be free from organic matter. 

No sense escapes in the new order of things, and the shrill scream of 
vhe “buzzer ” can be heard at a distance of miles. Thicker and more 
deadly smoke is vomited forth each year, and no attempt is made to 
deal with the evil. Lord Winmarleigh presented a petition the other 
day for an amendment of the Acts relating to noxious vapours, and 
said that he knew a property which had been all but destroyed by 
them. “ The trees in it were like a forest of masts even at midsummer, 
and whereas there were formerly on it oaks worth 100/., it would 
be difficult now to find in or anywhere near it an oak or other tree 
worth a hundred shillings.” The Duke of Richmond, in reply, 
assured their Lordships that the Government felt the importance 
of the subject. If Goodwood were only between Leeds and Brad- 
ford, the Duke’s assurance would be far more valuable. In those 

of Lancashire which lie around Wigan and Bolton and 
southwards to Manchester, the country is permanently disfigured, 
and we cannot believe that the Inspectors of Nuisances have ever 
put into execution the powers they possess. In the West Riding 
towns something has been done, though to a very small extent. In 
Huddersfield orders to abate the nuisance in a few cases have’ been 
issued, but with little or no effect. In Barnsley some of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers and colliery owners have been compelled to 
erect new chimneys. In Bradford over seven hundred in- 
formations have been laid against offenders, and penalties were 
inflicted and orders to abate by the borough justices were 
made in all the cases, the number of chimneys coming under the 
Act being about four hundred and seventy-six. In Halifax, owing 
to the measures enforced, there is a great im ment in the con- 
sumption of smoke. In Leeds a local Act of Parliament has been 
enforced. In Wakefield Mr. Ruskin will be interested in hearing 
that nothing has been done, and it is said that a meeting which 
was held many years ago tu protest against the non-consumption 
of smoke resulted in a vote of thanks to the manufacturers who 
made it and brought trade to the town. Charles Lamb was heard 
to declare that his love of natural scenery would be abundantly 
satisfied by the patches of long waving grass and the stunted trees 
that blacken in the eld churchyard nooks which you may yet find 


bordering on Thames Street. Wakefield, though not entirely con- 
sisting of Charles Lambs, shares the same opinion. 

It may be asked, What is to be the end of all this desolation and 
destruction of life? Those who can undoubtedly will migrate in 
search of pure air and water, and evidences of refinement will become 
gradually scarcer. Houses descend very fast in the social scale in 
the neighbourhood of towns. In the agricultural counties the 
downward progress of the old manor-house is often slow. It has 
probably but one tenant, and when his farm-servants are dining 
together at the long oaken table in the central hall he is conformin 
more nearly than he is aware to the habits of those who liv 
there three hundred years ago. Occasionally the landlord comes 
there for a week’s shooting, and the best bedroom, with its wain- 
scoted panels and carved cornice, its Jacobean chests and faded 
Turkey carpet, is preserved from being the apple or the onion 
chamber. In the garden the yew trees and the walnuts are in 
their full glory, and the red brick walis that enclose them have all 
the delightful depth of colour which belongs to their age. A 
colliery, however, is not a helpful neighbour to the gabled hall. 
The lane that leads to it is dirtier than the dirtiest of those that 
lead to the Porta Salara at Rome. The porch is blocked up with 
bricks, and an open drain trickles along the slope in front of 
the house. The wall has fallen down which once inclosed the 
neglected garden, and half buried in the soil lies the stone escut- 
cheon which bears the arms of the family that owned the property 
in the seventeenth century. There is no particular road anywhere ; 
paths lie in every direction, for the collier is the typical crow that 
flies straight from point to point. In Lord John Manners’s well- 
known poem, “ England’s Trust,” the claims of our “ old nobility ” 
are advocated in preference to those of wealth, commerce, learn= 
ing, and laws. Had his sentiment been expended upon the Tudor 
and Elizabethan manor-houses of the country, we should have 
been more inclined to sympathize with him. There is very little 
old nobility, and that little it is not easy to discover. In York~ 
shire, and especially in the manufacturing parts of the county, 
property has changed owners very often. ‘Two hundred years ago 

ardly a country house was in the hands of the ancestors of those 
who now hold it. The ordinary Yorkshire family dates back 
about two centuries, at which time it struggled out of some town 
to invest a little capital in land. The West Riding is very deficient 
in great houses built before the beginning of the last century. Hardly 
a fragment is left of Howley, the old home of the Saviles; and 
Temple Newsam, the only Elizabethan palace in the West Riding, 
will soon become lost in the smoke that surrounds it. If Mr. 
Ruskin can save a single tree or stream, he will have done a great 
deal of good, and if he can purify and educate Wakefield, nothing 
need appear hopeless to him. I1t is not given to every town to 
have a lunatic asylum with 1,400 patients and a gaol with 1,300 
criminals. Lunacy, as is well known, is spreading out of all pro- 
portion to the increase of population, and in the event of the 
establishment of electoral districts Wakefield might hope for a 
second member. What might not then be expected from a town 
whose political history for the last forty years has been so bright, 
and has justified so well the hopes of those who extended the 
franchise? We can conceive of a millennium of universal happi- 
ness, when no man’s house shall be without a buzzer, beer shalb 
be the only available drink, and twenty persons shall sleep in the 
same round bed. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By wiernens things, once the possession of humanity, have been 
lost to the world for ever—books, arts, and even lands; but 
we are in danger now of losing something more valuable than any 
of these—namely, the childhood of our children, the maidenliness of 
our maidens. Where are the children, as we knew them in days. 
gone by, when simplicity and innocence were part of their charter, 
and to be a child meant to be fresh, unspoiled, and free from the 
taint of dangerous knowledge? Gone with the dream of the things 
that were and are not. They are not to be found in the precocious 
fledglings dragged about the Continent on autumn tours, or sitting at 
tables-d héte with the governess at Nice while the father and mother 
are killing time and something more at Monaco. They are not 
among the miniature men and women whe honour us with their 
presence when we give a juvenile entertainment, who come to criti- 
cize our Christmas-tree, which they seldom find good enough to 
praise, to pronounce our dance a bore, and our supper a sell; not 
among those unhappy little ones whom fond parents dress up in pie~ 
turesque costumes for fancy balls, teaching them a self-comp cy, 
a self-consideration far beyond their years, and only too easily learnt ; 
and least of all are they among thoee still more unhappy little ones 
who act plays for the amusement of a grave and grown-up audi- 
ence, and are stimulated by applause and excitement into a state 
of moral intoxication wherein all that makes youth lovely is lost 
for ever. For the cleverer they are for their years, the mere dis- 
astrously their talent works on their natures; and one of the 
saddest sights known to us is that of a bright, pretty, vivacious 
little girl acting her saucy part with aplomb and assurance, failing 
in all that makes childhood most lovely just in proportion as she 
succeeds in her attempt to be some one else than herself. 

By the very nature of things it is difficult for the children of 
the London fashionable world to preserve their innocence and 
childishness, victims as they are, now by association and now by 
exclusion. to the fast social life of their parents, Srom their 
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cradles they are subjected to the closest intercourse with nurses 
highly recommended by ladies anxious to get rid of them, and 
w relations are to be found mainly in doubtful circumstances 
and shady quarters. Admitted to the questionable gossip of the 
monthly nurse when she enters the nursery circle on authorized 
occasions, and to the continued confidences of the resident nurses, 
who perhaps are gross through ignorance rather than through vice, 
the children are reared from the beginning under the shadow of 
the Tree of Knowledge, and are made free of the blossoms before 


.their time comes to eat of the fruit. But if the nurses are not the 


wisest or best rearers of our children, fine lady mothers are not 
much better; and the dressed-up dolls whose velvet and point-lace 
are shown off to visitors in drawing-room not unfrequently 
hear there more than is good for them of what, if they do not 
understand it to its fullest extent now, they think of hereafter and 
meditate on till they have found out the riddle. One kind 
of fine lady mother certainly leaves her children to be brought 
up by nurses without much assistance from her even for 
the show-hour in the drawing-room. They are circumstances 
of her existence which she takes care shall give her no trouble 
—conditions of her married life which represent a certain loss 
of time and so much personal annoyance, reduced by wise manage- 
ment to @ minimum ; and she has no desire to inflict on her friends 
& corvée repudiated by herself. So far her visiting world has cause 
for gratitude. But the mother whose maternal instinct is large 
her reasoning faculties small, who prides herself on her love 
for her offspring, and insists that her acquaintances shall partake in 
her glory, adopts the foolish plan of having the children brought 
down tosee all her visitors,and of converting her drawing-room into 
‘a small bear-garden, where every one is uncomfortable alike. The 
children are the axis on which all the conversation turns. You 
are expected to be interested when you are told of their gifts and 
ow sweetly n and Harry repeat their poetry—just as you are 
expected to be polite when they pull sash’ ibid and tight for 
your watch, and to smile, as at a good acrobatic feat, when Jacky 
makes a flying leap into your hat, Harry scrambles on to your 
knee and informs the company that you wear a wig, and that he 
can see gold in your mouth, The natural sequel to such a course 
as that the position becomes untenable even for the most in- 
dulgent mother, and that the darlings are sent in the end to 
school, there to continue their education. 

After the forcing-houses of the nursery and the drawing-room, 
their minds are now sufliciently mat to develop any seeds for 
evil and precocious knowledge that may drop into the untilled 
soil; and, on getting to their first school, it is generally enough 
for children to unite their experiences to get all the doubtful 
points cleared up which have exercised the youthful mind ever 
since the days of the first man. It is at this stage of their 
existence that we hear of mothers being shocked at the revelations 
made by their own children. Things which a generation ago were 
Jmown only at the proper age, and when ignorance would have 
heen folly, are whispered in corners among these callow in- 
westigators; and the one who has most to tell is the one who is 
king or queen of the rest. When the mother snatches her child 
from this unsatisfactory school, and that undesirable companion, 
she thinks perhaps that she has saved it ; but the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge when eaten opens the eyes so that they can never 
close again, and what the mind has once received the memory can 
never reject. In the more advanced schools the dangers attached 
to unlimited confidences are so well understood that experienced 
matrons have recourse to various stratagems to prevent their 
possibility. Two girls will not be allowed to consort together for 
any length of time; and whispering and low voices are expressly 
forbidden. In walking out they must go in threes, or with a 
different companion for each day. Governesses have directions to 
-watch all preierential couplings, and-to break them up by adding a 
third to the party; not ostentatiously, so as to cause suspicion of 
motives, which would be as bad perhaps as the evil sought to be 
prevented, but with the craft of quietness, the hypocrisy of conceal- 


. ment—which we may cite as one instance of the lawfulness of 


doing good by underhand methods. Those schools are the best 
where the social feeling is most encouraged in contradis- 
tinction to the personal and individual; and in saying this we 
say all that need be told. Add to this, unresting occu- 
pation, whether it be learning or amusement, business or play 
—ut all events, the disallowance of sloth and self-indulgence 
in every form—and the dangers of school life are reduced to 
their lowest possible sum, with so much good to come from wise 
guardianship and well-chosen a as shall go far to 
neutralize what remains and keep the girls as {fresh and pure as is 
possible in these odd days of ours. 

Emerging then from a life of full occupation at school, giz's 
are more to be pitied than envied on their first acknowledged 
entrance into society. They are scolded by captious fathers weary 


of milliners’ bills and midnight revels ; measured with a com- 


mercial by merce mo who them as so much 
stock for profitable barter ; ky brothers, 
who sometimes find them in their way, and who generally are in 
the state to compare them unfavourably with some Cynthia of 
the minute in the ascendant. Competition with other girls, who 
have passed before them through the fire to Moloch, drives off 
the lingering shyness of the seminary, and the maiden blush 


vanishes with the ee for bread and butter. Reinking 
on the one hand, the shrieking sisterhood on the other, 
divide the young of London between them, 


and the previous standards of right and wrong, once held 
so essential to the well-being of society, are completely 
overthrown on a little experience of the world and modern 
life. Idle gossip and questionable conversation are freely indulged 
in before them as a legitimate source of amusement by their 
mothers and their mothers’ friends. The doubtful topies of the 
day are not only discussed in their presence, but discussed without 
reserve in a mixed assemblage of both sexes. The worst novels of 
the season lie on the drawing-room table, dogs’-eared at the strong 
passages; and the daily papers, whatever their contents, are passed 
ireely from hand to hand. Women of advanced views make the 
drawing-room their forum, where they declaim with alarming 
minuteness of detail against the iniquities of men, and insist 
on the need there is of women meeting them on their 
own ground, with weapons sharpened at the same grindstone. 
Things which our grandmothers went down to the grave with- 
out knowing are discussed in the light of day, and in unmis- 
takable terms, before our unmarried girls; and of all the feminine 
qualities, shame, delicacy, and reticence are the first to be discarded. 
The Tree of Knowledge—that upas tree of modern times—over- 
shadows us all alike, and the sweetnesses of womanhood droop and 
die beneath its poisonous shade. Medical studies carried on in 
company with men; the country stumped in advocacy of woman’s 
rights, which mean nothing more nor less than the revolution of 
society and violence done to nature; the country stumped too on 
questions which no woman who respected herself should touch with 
her little finger—what chance have our girls nowadays? Born, 
bred, and fostered in a vitiated atmosphere from first to last, can 
we wonder if men say sorrowfully that the English girl of tradi- 
tion is a thing of the past, and if their apologists can tind nothing 
better as an excuse than that they are like so many boys, with 
no harm in them, but no womanhood? For ourselves, we hold to 
the expediency of ignorance of some matters—ignorance of vice, 
of the darker iacts of human history, of the filthy byways of life, 
of the seething under-current beneath the tranquil surface of 
society. We see no good to come of the early initiation of children 
into the knowledge that belongs properiy to maturity, of the par- 
ticipation of women in that which belongs properly to men alone. 
We think that there is a charm in maiden innocence, in womanly 
ignorance, which no amount of bold traflicking in the secret 
verities of life can make up for, and we grieve to see the smal! 
account at which these old-fashioned qualities are reckoned. For 
eating of the Tree of Knowledge Adam and Eve were flung out of 
Paradise, and perhaps the analogy holds good for the children of 
men at the present day. 


' SOME NORTH LONDON MANORS 


HERE have been many books made about separate London 
localities—books which may almost be considered provincial 

in their character, so little is there in them of enlarged views, 
thorough knowledge, or even ordinary research. They are usually 
mere compilations, and the comparative side of the history they 
tell is wholly neglected. To seek in such works for any account 
of the ownership of the ground, or any attempt to trace the descent 
of a manor, is but lost labour. If one looks for the word “ manor” 
in the index, if there be any index, it probably does not occur. 
In one modern a history of this kind we found “ Manners, 
Lord John, M.P.,” but nothing nearer the object of our search. 
In truth, however, manorial history, diflicult enough everywhere, 
is doubly difficult in the “ metropolis,” where manorial rights have 
been early abandoned, and where even greater obliterations may 
be noticed. Tor example, the great Hundred of Ossulston, which 
figures so largely in the Middlesex of Domesday, does not occur at 
«ll in the modern lists. It has not, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, suffered formal abolition, but for all the purposes for 
which hundreds may be supposed to exist it has been blotted out. 
The hundred of Gara has become that of Gore. Heletorne has been 


‘turned into Elthorne, and Speletorne into Spelthorpe or Spelthorne. 


But Ossulvestane has disappeared, except from the Peerage, 
where it gives the Earl of Tankerviile (a peerage of the 
seventeenth century) his second title. On the other hand, some 
modern hundreds are not mentioned in Domesday, and it may be 
supposed that, while the suburban portions have become the “ me- 
tropolis,” the more outlying parts have been absorbed into the 
newer hundreds of Kensington or Edmonton. More than forty 
distinct Middlesex manors—the majority of them in Ossulston— 
are mentioned in the Survey, and at Jeast as many more sprang 
into existence in later years ; but of several it may be said, as of 
the hundred in which they stand, that they are like a famous pre- 
bend of St. Paul’s, the manor appropriate to whieh is written as 
Consumpta per mare; tor Hoiborn is consumpta per urbem, end 
Portpool, once a canonical manor, is turned into Gray's Inn. 
Hoxton is overrun with houses, and so is the great prebendal 
manor of St. Pancras. ‘The late Mr. Larking possessed a deed in 
which “Johannes Lestraunge dominus de hKnockyn” gives his 
manor of “ Holburne in suburbe Londonie” to his mother, Aline 
Lestraunge, and two other persons, apparently trustees, with re- 
mainder to the heirs of the said Aline; but who are the heirs of 
Aline now? There is something almost absurd in inquiring now- 
adays for a lord of the manor of Holbern. The governing body of 
Gray’s Inn may perhaps be regarded as lords of Portpoel—perhaps 
it is the prebendary ; but in some cases a-further element of con- 
fusion is to be found in the leasing of a manor, and especially 
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of a prebendal manor. 
lord of the manor of that name, out of which he receives, or 
is supposed to receive, 20/. 18. 5d.—all that his predecessors 
have left to him of an estate which now forms the principal 
— of the infant Lord Camden. Kentish Town and 

amden Town, and Lord Mansfield’s beautiful seat at Caen (or 
Ken) Wood, are all upon the land of this magnificent prebend, to 
which a clergyman was very recently appointed. The manor of 
St. Pancras itself, in a like way, belongs in reality to Lord Somers ; 
and here the hold of the prebendary is, we believe, quite honorary, 
and his lordship is as little acknowl in Somers Town as that 
of his prebendal brother at Camden Town. The adjoining manor 
of Tottenham Court, or Totten Hall—in Domesday Tothele, where 
it is valued at 5/. a year—was kept in the prebendary’s hands till 
the fourteenth century; but in 1343 John de Caleton was the 
lessee, and, after the lease had come to the Crown, it was granted 
in 1661 in satisfaction of a debt, and became the property, shortly 
after, of the ducal family of Fitzroy, one of whose scions, Lord 
Southampton, who is still more youthful than his neighbour, Lord 
Camden, is the present possessor. Ruggemere has disappeared 
bodily, unless it survives in the Bedford estate and is merged in 
Bloomsbury, though it is mentioned among the prebendal manors 
in the so-called “ Domesday of St. Paul's” of 1251. 

Whether the Convent Garden and the Long Acre, now parts 
of the city of Westminster, were originally included in the manor 
of Westminster, it would be hard to say. Geotirey Mandeville 
had a manor of “ Eia,” which had been in the hands of Queen 
Emma, as guardian of a minor; but it was very small, and 
cannot be identified with the great threefold manor of the 
Abbey, now Hyde Park, Chelsea, and Ebury; but, if Covent 
Garden and Long Acre are eastern extensions of Westminster, it 
may be that “ Kia” was a later addition to their western con- 
fines. Nor is the history of the Lacy estate quite clear; but, 
if the Earl of Lincoln’s “‘ Inn” was a manor-house, which is very 
— it formed the eastern boundary to the Abbey estate. We 

ve already noticed that portion on which the ‘‘ West-End” has 
been built ; but long before Grosvenor Square was thought of, colo- 
nies of lords had settled in Drury Lane and Great Wild Street, 
and had extended themselves on the Abbey lands south towards 
the Strand, and north beyond the Oxford Road towards St. Pancras. 
Here lay the Royal manor of Lomesbury or Bloomsbury, grauted 
to Lord Chancelior Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, about the 
same time that John Russell, the first Earl of Bedford, obtained 
from the dying Edward the lands lying on the north side of the 
Strand which had been intended by the Protector Somerset to form 
part of the grounds attached to his new riverside palace. By the 
death of Lady Russell in 1723 the adjacent estates of Blooms- 
bury and Covent Garden were united, her son, the second Duke of 
Bedford, having already inherited from his grandfather the Abbey 
estate of John Russell. As the devoted wife of William Russell 
she has gained a place for herself in our history, and as heiress of 
the Wriothesleys she forms a prominent figure in the Bedford 
pedigree. It was in her time that Southampton Square, on her 
own manor, and Southampton Street, on her son's estate, were 
built, and it was by her sale at the nominal price of 1,000l. 
of a certain messuage known as Plough Court, in her manor 
of Bloomsbury, that a site was obtained for the great church 
and pyramidal spire of St. George’s in Hart Street. This is 
the church to which the well-known epigram refers :— 

When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch 

‘The Parliament made the King head of the Church: 

But in George the First’s time our good Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the church, made him head of the steeple. 
The King’s figure used to be supported by a lion and unicorn, ap- 

ntly endeavouring to scale the pyramid. But a few years ago 

it was found that they were about to descend, having perhaps 
determined to give up the attempt after trying it in vain fora 
hundred and fifty years. So they were carefully helped down, 
and an upmeaning festoon now occupies their place. The old 
tigures should have been set on the vacant pedestals in front 
ot the adjacent Museum. But Southampton Square has lost 
its original name, and has adopted that of the manor; and 
the Board of Works propose, it is said, to rename South- 
ampton Street, Strand, also. But the family is abundantly 
commemorated, though it has now no residence on either estate. 
Southampton House stood where Woburn Place is now, having 
been built when Bedford House in the Strand was pulled down— 
namely, in 1704. Jt did not stand a hundred years, and was dis- 
mantled and the contents sold in 1800, There is a certain confu- 
sion in the nomenclature of the two districts, but any attempt to 
remedy it will only lead to greater complications. 

The manor of Tyburn deserves a notice to itself, for in few of 
the suburban districts is there more to study. Those who are 
curious in the gradual growth of London have an endless field 
open to them. Ifa man is thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of London, he knows so much English history that a very little more 
will be enough. But it would not be easy to find any one who 
does thoroughly know the history of London, and it is very dis- 
heartening to the student to see the abundance of trash shot into 
the literary market year by year on the subject. The late John 
Timbs much to answer for in this way, but he is often un- 
justly blamed. He did a great deal to encourage the study of 
London antiquity by making it popular, even though he was 
himself protoundly ignorant of ail but the anecdotal side. 
But it is to the ignorance and carelessness of writers who pro- 
fess profundity that we are most indebted for erroneous 


Thus the Prebendary of Cantelowes is | 


views. When Miss Strickland took up the stale sugges- 
tion that Charing was a corruption of Chére Retne, we cannot 
be surprised that she is followed by the smaller w bn London 
archeologists ; and people who are content to take their authori- 
ties at second hand must be willingly deceived. But it is worse 
when writers who profess to go to the original authorities suffer 
themselves to make bad mistakes. When a gentleman who read 
a paper on Domesday at one of the early meetings of the Middlesex 
Archeological Society talks of the “Abbot of Barking,” he 
merely shows he has either not seen the original or is ignorant of 
the most common Latin forms. But when he goes on to tell us 
that “the manor of Tiburn belonged to the Abbot of the Holy 
Trinity at Rouen,” we are startled, and turn to the book for our- 
selves. In the end, we have to thank Mr. Griffiths for uncon- 
sciously pointing out a curious little fact. An “abbey of the 
Holy Trinity” is a rarity, and that of Rouen is overshadowed 
by the fame of the greater abbey at Caen, one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of this dedication. ‘“ Hermodesworde,” or 
Reseeniennith, belongs, we read, to the abbey “S. Trinitatis 
de Monte Rotom.” The modern archeologist is wrong in giving 
Tyburn for Harmondsworth, but most of his fellow-topographers 
have been equally wrong when they concluded that the great 
“S$. Trin. de Cadomo,” which owned no manors in Middlesex, 
rather than the older foundation of Abbot Gosselin on St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill at Rouen, was the abbey here mentioned. 


GOOD CHINA AND BAD PICTURES. 


_ report of a recent trial at the Old Bailey may furnish 
useful matter to some novelists. An Austrian witness de- 
posed that at his first interview with one of the prisoners (Phillips) 
at the bar, he really believed him to be the son of a lord, or at all 
events a person of position, from his mode of speaking; and this 
impression was confirmed by finding that he occupied a suite of 
rooms “furnished with simple elegance” in the Albany. There 
were also pictures in these rooms, and a large library. The witness 
had brought to England a valuable service of Sévres china which 
he was cummissioned to sell, and he parted with forty-four pieces 
out of a hundred and five which made up the service without re- 
ceiving anything for them beyond a few pictures of small value. 
His evidence was directed to explain how he came to 
allow himself to be thus cheated. Phillips showed him a 
picture which.he had previously spoken of, and informed him that 
a lord had offered 2,000/. for “the Poussin,’ but he, Phillips, 
wanted 3,000/. Phillips then explained to the witness his “ pre- 
ject” for buying the service, which seems to have been rather a 
project to obtain from this confiding Austrian the service or 

of it without payment. In the first place, Phillips spoke like the 
son of a lord; next, he was living in “simple elegance” in the 
Albany; and, further, he stated that a lord had offered him 2,000/. 
for “the Poussin.” He also mentioned that his father was a man 
of fortune, a member of a yacht club, who intended to go up the 
Mediterranean in his own yacht, and would certainly lend 
his son 5,000/. or 6,000, He added that his mother and 
sisters were coming to town from Ryde, and that this would 
be an excellent opportunity for showing them the china. The 
polite Austrian suggested that the ladies might come to his 
rooms, but he was told there would not be time for that before 
they returned to Ryde. Accordingly the Austrian went to the 
Albany, taking with him a box containing forty-four pieces of the 
china. The account he gives of what passed there is imperfect 
and disappointing. The ladies do not appear upon the scene, but 
there is further talk about the lord and the father who keeps a 
yacht and will lend money, and in the result the Austrian comes 
away leaving behind him the forty-four pieces of china, but 
carrying with him “ the Poussin,” and having given a receipt for it 
written on paper bearing a coat of arms and the motto “ Vincit 
omnia veritas.” It was perhaps from imperfect knowledge of 
English habits that the witness failed to explain whether 
the coat of arms with this beautiful motto belonged to the 
man who spoke like the son of a lord or whether the paper 
was merely part of the “simple elegance” of the chambers 
in the Albany. However, he had parted with the china, he 
had got “tke Poussin,” and a van followed him to his door 
bringing five other pictures. He understood that he had made 
a “provisional exchange” uf china for pictures as a guarantee 
untif Phillips should pay him. Next morning he went again to 
the Albany, but could not get in, and no nobleman came to buy 
“the Poussin.” He received a letter stating that Phillips was at 
a hunting party at Beckenham, but he never saw him again until 
he appeared at the Bow Street Police Court. An expert stated 
that “the Poussin ” was a copy, and not a good copy, just as we 
may suppose that Phillips was a copy, and not a good copy, of a 
nobleman. The “ Galatea” was “a nice thing for a man nod had 
no judgment to hang up.” Taking the six pictures together, 190/. 
was about their value. The prisoner's father was called as a wit- 
ness against his son, and was obliged to admit that he lived at 
Weymouth and was a general outfitter, that he never lived at 
Ryde, and never kept a yacht. He may perhaps have sold stores 
to those who did. 

The principal witness admitted on cross-examination that he 
had pawned portions of the china to obtain money for the expenses 
of himself and family. One piece of the china was in Paris 
at the time of the trial. It was not sold or pawned, and wher 


| he liked to go to Paris with 60/., he could have it back agaim 
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He had deposited another piece with a dealer for 500 francs 
to enable him to return to London. Prince Repnine, 
to whom the china belongs, had taken this piece out of 
pawn. The witness admitted that there had been other 


pa transactions of considerable amount. In the euphe- 
mistic of the counsel for the prosecution, this wit- 
ness had been unfortunate in boarding-school arrangements at 


Trieste in 1859, and in 1864, in consequence of that misfortune, he 
gave up a considerable sum to his creditors. Altogether he seems 
to have seen a deal of life, and scarcely to have been the 
pereon to believe in lordly looks and talk of a wealthy father, and 
of “ the Poussin,” and the lord who would buy it. Nevertheless, 
it is not ama that there was any collusion between him and 
Phillips, although it is believed that Phillips was the tool of others. 

apparently to the of persuading this Austrian to with his 
exiehinels china without getting money for it. He might have 
pawned these pieces as he did others, and thus have got hard 
money instead of doubtful pictures. There must be something in 
the air of the Albany that promotes confidence between men. 

The only — eserving of sympathy in this business is the 
landlady of the hotel where the Austrian agent of Prince Repnine 
resided. He owes her a bill of 200/., and “ the Poussin,” together 
with the “ Triumph of Galatea,” the “ Procession of Cupids,” and 
“ Galatea and the Satyrs,” and another picture described as ‘‘ Reine 
Elizabeth nominant son successeur, par Smirke,” are, we believe, at 
this moment in the landlady’s possession, and she, it may be con- 
jectured, would be glad to what to do with them. The only 
suggestion that occurs to us is that she should refer to the 
second volume of a recent novel called Harp and Crown, 
where she will find a particular account of the method 
of disposi of “ Linnells” among millionaires of Man- 
chester and New York. The authors might perhaps be in- 
duced: to impart to this ill-used landlady the precise ad of the 
German whose entire dealings are with “nice things for a man of 
no judgment to hang up.” tt dealer, we may be sure, would 

ly purchase these five pictures for the amount of the landlady’s 
Pill 3; for, as Mr. Colnaghi said, in answer to Serjeant Ballantine, 
a man not a first-rate connoisseur may mistake copies for originals ; 
and it might be added that a man who has a large house and a 
deep purse may be willing to adorn his walls with “the Poussin.” 
The landlady may es be threatened with litigation by credi- 
tors of Phillips, if they think it worth their while; but that is a 
remote contingency. It might be contended that the “ provisional 
exchange” of china for pictures having been avoided by the 
seizure of the china and its delivery by order of Court to the 
owner's agent, the pictures belong again to Phillips, and that as 
against him or his creditors the ly could not detain them. 
Supposing this to be contended, aquestion would arise like that about 
the piano which Messrs. Broadwood lent to a professional musician 
who occupied rooms at an hotel and te them without paying 
his bill, leaving the piano there. general rule is that an 
—- has a lien only on those things which he is bound to take 
in, he is bound to take in those things only with which a 
that case, “a man 

not usually travel with a piano.” 

The persons who aresup’ to have ape 8 Phillipstocommit 
this fraud have been so ] as to keep out of the law’sgrasp. Only 
Phillips and a porternamed Cohen were puton trial, and asCohen was 
acjuitted, it followed that Phillips could not be convicted of the 


“ conspiracy” charged against them, but no doubt he was also 
indicted for obtaini valuable property by false pretences. We 
need hardly remark £18 is not e eriminel inal offence to speak like 


the son of a lord, or to live in chambers furnished with “ simple 
” and of which the rent is paid with considerable 
i ity,in the Albany. As statements that one has a 
mother and sisters living at Ryde, and a father who keepsa yacht, 
our opinion would be less confident ; but any man, so far as we 
see, is entitled to believe, or to say that he believes, that a lord 
will call at his rooms next day, or that that lord will be fool 
to pay 2,000/. for “ the Poussin.” But whatever may be 
done in novels of selling or 
ing “ gopies ” i or Poussin for origi is dangerous 
im a life The artist, if he exists, who could paint a “ Linnell” 
so that Linnell would say that he must have painted that himself, 
al he forgot when, receives, it may be feared, only a poor and 
precarious remuneration for the exercise of his talents. The 
millionaire who feels called upon to have a taste does not care to 
adorn his walls simply with ing pictures. He must have the 
of being known during lite and remembered after death 
as possessor of unquestionably genuine works of particular 
masters. Homer makes Ulysses describe for the information of 
the Achilles the = celebrated 
in that hero’s honour it wo 8 interesti 
deceased connoisseur be told ‘ce 
prices which his pictures realized at Christie’s. An eminent 
man sometimes learns from premature publication of his “ Life ” 
what will be th tof him after death, but there are no means of 
knowing ue be put upon his art The 
prisoner properly received a severe sentence on inciple on 
which horse-stealing was formerly punished malta’ thee are 
now many millionaires, and all desire to buy Linnells and Poussins, 
while only a few can tell a copy from an original. Horses must 
be turned out to grass, and in the night they may easily be 
mounted and ridden away. If the result of these proceedings be 
that the service of 105 pieces has been all recovered for the owner, 


that is matter of ulation both to him and to all lovers of 


art. Perhaps the e of this china may be increased by the 
perils it has escaped ; and certainly a high price will be required 
to pay for such an expensive agency, see 


N 


A HOLE AND CORNER QUESTION. 


IR CHARLES DILKE, having discovered that the present 
time is hardly propitious for a general reconstruction of the 

Constitution under the guidance of himself and Mr. Odger, and 
being encouraged perhaps by a previous success in comic literature, 
on Tuesday treated the House of Commons to what might have 
been a very readable article in a oT It is often said that 
nothing gives so much zest to a holiday in the country as a 
taste for natural history; but Sir Charles, somewhat varying 
the aad seems to have diverted himself during a tour 
in the South of England by a study of the parasitical corpora- 
tions which are still to’ be found in various out-of-the-way 
parts of England. There can be no doubt that his speech is very 
amusing to read, though it must have been rather tedious to 
listen to through several hours, and it may also be thought 
that it was rather too much in the nature of loose ip to be 
worthy of the attention of the House of Commons, The stories 
which Sir Charles picked up in his rambles are obviously not 
the sort of evidence on which a serious legislative body can 
be expected to act; and though he wound up with a modest re- 
solution to the effect that it was “desirable to forthwith abolish 
all criminal jurisdiction exercised by unreformed cor- 
porations or their officers, with the exception of that of t City 
of London, for which due provision had been made by statute,” 
he went far beyond this in his general statement. Apart from his 
own investigations, he a to have trusted very much to “a 
vast number of letters from the ble inhabitants” of the 
unreformed municipalities, and he mentioned as a singular fact 
that “in every one of these letters the inhabitant -who writes it 
informed him that the unreformed corporation of this particular 
borough was undoubtedly the least efficient and most corrupt of 
all.” Those, however, who have paid any attention to human 
nature in its general aspects must have observed that there is a 
common tendency to be dissatisfied with the local authority, what- 
ever it may be. There are everywhere “respectable inhabitants ” 
who are filled with the most intense distrust and hatred of those 
who manage their local affairs; and, if Sir C. Dilke had ex- 
tended his inquiries to the reformed corporations, he would have 
discovered that there also are many — who think that 
their particular local authority is the least efficient and most 
corrupt of all. Wedo not of course mean to say that there ma 
not be grounds for this belief in the case both of unreformed = | 
reformed corporations; but only that it must be proved by evidence 
very different from the loose talk of the “man in the street” 
of logis C. Dilke it the 
0 islative action. a way, in we are 
tempted to believe much that is said of the rottenness of corpora~ 
tions which are under no ision and render no accounts; but 
then we would give the devil his due, which is a fair trial, In 
these days, when the Government is so fond of Royal Commis- 
sions, the condition of the unreformed corporations may perhaps be 
an appropriate subject of inquiry, and Sir CO. Dilke’s +h, though 
not to be accepted as trustworthy evidence, at least furnishes some 
reasons for looking into the subject. Almost every part of 
England is now increasing so much in population and importance 
that the dow a of proper municipal administration is a clear 
duty of the State ; and though some of the tricks which are played 
Sy irritating to people 
on the spot. 


Sir CO. Dilke’s first case is that of Fordwich, in Kent. We may 


set aside the opinion of an ex-mayor and the rector that the Corpo- 
ration of Fordwich is the worst on the face of the earth ; but it is. 
also stated that it consists of a body of six self-elected persons, only 
one of whom is resident, and who have the right of adding as a 
seventh any n who yey 10l, These persons are ex officio 
justices of the peace, and sessions at which they try criminal 
offences, and they also license public-houses. They publish no 
accounts, but they have lands, to 
rate. Their official meetings are held at a public-house, at which 
it is said “ rowdies collect and drink at the expense of the corpora- 
tion.” The present Mayor has held office for twenty-eight year, 
and his predecessor ruled for forty-four. The latter is accused of 
having stolen corporate property, and, as there are no published 
accounts, any mayor who may pocket what he pleases, 
In Pevensey there is an elected co ion which also holds lands, 
levies arate, keeps no accounts, and dines periodically at the public 
expense. Again, at Seaford the co tion is to have 
with a long lease for two or hundred years of valu- 
able property to one of their number for 500/., which they then 
divided among themselves. There seems to be reason to believe 
that in many of these cases the proclaimed value of the property 
held by the corporations is far ond 
one has other people's property in his hands, and nobody to | 
after him, it may be safely assumed that, human nature being what 
it is, he is very likely to put it in his own pocket. Formerly the 
Corporation of Seaford gave 20/. a year for the National 
but they have withdrawn this subscription, and nobody knows, 


| though any one may guess, where the money now goes to. The 


and a trading tax, and levy a. 
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to 
been promptly contradicted, and it would be rash to accept his 
dget of gossip without inquiry. At Yarmouth, in the Isle of 
Wight, there is, according to the same authority, a large property 
which is mysteriously sucked up The returns of property are ridi- 
culously under the value, and the accounts of expenditure command 
wy little confidence. The Corporation of Wareham is a licensing 
, and includes three brewers, the result being that it has seven 
public-houses to every thousand inhabitants, or seven times as many 
as the ordinary average in England. Corfe Castle is a corporation 
consisting of a single member, who apparently elected himself—at 
least there is no trace of any other electors—and though there are, 
strictly speaking, no revenues, there are large charities and con- 
siderable jurisdiction. In this case there was once an application 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench to call upon the Mayor to prove his 
title, but the Judges held that, as he actually existed, there was a 
presumption in favour of his right to exist. What will happen if 
the present Mayor disappears nobody can say. It is fortunate, 
ps, that the lord of the manor, who bears the title of Lord 
h Admiral of the Isle of Purbeck and the adjacent 
seas, and who has power to muster the whole 
for military service, is an inoffensive clergyman. 
ion of Plympton Earle, in Devonshire, some years back 
bieged rtrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted and presented 
yy i and sold it for their own benefit. Saltash, near 
— uth, levies duties on all ships entering the Sound, and is 
by a close body of self-elected irresponsible shopkeepers, 
who job the land among themselves, and lately sold the church 
font. Lostwithiel is also cited as one of the worst places in all 
England ; but the details involve personal charges which it would 
haps be difficult to prove. It is said to be*believed in Lost- 
withiel that the dominant persons let land to themselves at 
perpetual leases; and if half of what is said is true, the inhabitants 
are shamefully used. Sir O. Dilke also assailed the Corporation of 
Henley-upon-Thames, but he admitted that, “ in the total absence 
of evidence, and complete concealment of accounts,” it was impos- 
sible “to even pretend to say” what they had done with the 
public money. is indicates the difficulties which would attend 

any investigation into these matters. 

The debate on this subject afforded another illustration of the 
deplorable weakness of the Government in regard to its legal 
advisers. Such a low level of professional capacity in this respect 
was probably never before reached, and the Government is con- 
stantiy discredited by the scrapes into which it is plunged by the 
imeapacity of its law officers. The exhibition which the Attorney- 
General made of himself in the Slave Circular debate must deepen 
the regret that Sir H. Giffard should have again failed to get a 
seat in Parliament. On Wednesday the A ~General once 
more distinguished himself by his ignorance and want of judgment, 
atid had to be immediately put down by the Home Secretary, who 
repudiated his obsolete ideas of law, and took up quite the oppo- 
site position. It is clear that, whether in the old technical sense 
the corporations in question are trustees or not, they have no right 
to appropriate public money to their own uses, and that every town 
has a right at least to know, if not to control, the expenditure 
of its funds. We are certainly not of the school which thinks 
it. either desirable or possible to establish an ideal symmetry in 
every little detail of local government ; and, where old customs do 
no harm, we should gladly see them preserved, if only as his- 
torical curiosities. At the same time, the inhabitants of the places 
im question have a right to government, and the criminal 
jurisdiction of irresponsible and ignorant shopkeepers is elearly an 
indefensible abuse. We must also say that we cannot see that 
there is anything picturesque in the miserable jobbery and 
plunder which are practised by these obscure and useless 
rations. What is wanted is not a sweeping removal of old 
customs, but a judicious amendment of real abuses; and of 
course it would be in e ease to test the truth of the 
stories which are told. The Home Secretary's promise to take in 
hand the criminal and lieensing jurisdiction of the unreformed 
corporations is mes in the right direction, and a general Com- 
mission might y investigate the whole subject. 


‘he Cor- 


A LITTLE-KNOWN DUTCH PAINTER. 


yas to Burlington House during these last weeks have 
had their attention so unceasingly called to the glories of 
English art exhibited there, that many of them may have missed 
the few feet of wall where gleam, in y contrast to the sombre 
magnificence of the great da Forli, a dozen little master- 
pieces of the colour and brilliancy of Holland. In esthetic circles 
mm pm at the present time,.Dutch art is undoubtedly not in 

igh favour. Dutch pictures, of course, fetch their price in the 
auction-room, as was proved last year at the sale of the Bredel col- 
lection ; but that is probably in consequence of foreign competition, 
and of the love of rich collectors for time-honoured names. But the 
opinions of “‘ esthetic circles ” are formed by the critics, the English 
critics of the present generation have been formed by Mr. Ruskin, and 
Mk. Ruskin’s opinions about “the Van-Somethings and the Back- 


Somethings” are well known. So that there is a real danger lest, in 
presence of the higher charmsof Italian idealism, the charms of Dutch 
reality should be lost sight of, and genre should be voted common- 
place, not because it is commonplace, but because it is genre. There 
is a picture among those lent by the Queen to the Royal Academy 
which in itself is enough to refute the overdone assertions of those 
who assert that all Dutch art, or all Dutch art except Rembrandt's, 
is prosaic and soulless. It is a subject that is not uncommon; a 
py is playing on the harpsichord while a young man listens. The 
room is and the sense of space is heightened by the scanti- 
ness of the beautiful furniture; there is little but the polished 
satin-wood of the instrument and the table with its rich covering. 
Through an open lattice the light pours in, and rests in bands upon 
the smooth floor and floods the pale grey wall. These are the 
elements of the picture, and it is easy to enumerate them; but 
words can give no notion of the mastery of its treatment, of that 
“sense of the delicacies of interior tone” which appears in it, as it 
appears in all the work of this painter and of his two great eontem- 
poraries, De Hooghe and Maas. Unfortunately enough, the frame of 
the picture is labelled with the name of Eglon van der Neer. But the 
preparers of the Academy Catalogue haveshownthat they knew better 
than the Directors of the Queen's Galleries, and have changed the 
name of that Netscher-like painter of satin draperies for that of 
the real painter of this picture, the rare and precious Jan van der 
Meer of Delft. Ten years ago it would probably have been im- 
ossible to make this change; but since then the enthusiastic 
bours of the Frenchman ‘Thoré, who wrote under the name of 
Biirger, have revealed this great artist to the world. Before that 
time, to use Biirger’s words, he had “disappeared behind De 
Hooghe, just as Hobbema had disappeared behind Ruysdael.” 
Now, thanks to M. Biirger, something like seyenty of his pictures 
are known, of which nearly twenty are traceable to a sale at Am- 
sterdam in 1696—the sale either of his own effects or of those of a 
contempo admirer. Alas! none of the seventy hangs on the 
walls of our National Gallery. Sir Charles Eastlake once had the 
chance of securing one for a nominal price; but he missed it, and 
no one knows how long it will be before the chance occurs again. 

Who was this Jan van der Meer of Delft? Not only is almost 
nothing known of him, but our ignorance darkens into confusion 
when we hear that at least three, probably four, other Jan van der 
Meers oecur in the lists of Dutch painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. M. Biirger, after years of search, ends by crying in despair 
that he sees a whole pleiad of Van der Meers appearing over the 
horizon. M. Van der Willigen, in his learned book on the artists 
of Haarlem, accounts for seven or eight; and with a pardonable 
excess of patriotism claims for one of his townsmen some of the 
best landscapes of “ Le Delftois.” But, in spite of the uncertainty 
of the details, a few central facts are undisputed. It is established 
that Jan van der Meer, or Vermeer, as he often signed him- 
self, was born at Delft in 1632; that he studied under Rem- 
brandt’s distinguished pupil, Carel labritius; that, after Fabri- 
tius was killed by the explosion of 1654, he almost certainly 
went to work in Rembrandt’s studio at Amsterdam; and that 
he returned to paint at his native town, where his pictures 
had great vogue, and sold for extraordinary prices. A garrulous 
old diarist, one M. de Monconys, who travelled in Holland during 
the golden age of Dutch art, was surprised by nothing so much as 
by the prices paid for the work of native artists. “A fainting 
woman > Mirris (sic) for 1,200 livres! Preposterous,” he notes 
in one place. “At Delphes I saw the painter Vermeer; and we 
found one of his pictures in the possession of a baker, who had 
paid 600 livres for it. It was only a single figure, and I should 
have thought six pistoles an ample price.” Indeed, as Bii 
remarks, the records of the prices paid in Holland before the in- 
famous invasion of Louis XIV. rival what Manchester pays for 
David Cox, and Paris for Meissonier, at the present day. It is 
satisfactory to those who see a difference between genius and mere 
cleverness, and who know how often the latter outweighs the 
former in pyle, to find that in their own day the genius 
of Van der Meer was as much in demand as the cleverness of 
“ Mirris.” 

There is no better proof of the genuineness and spontaneity of 
Dutch art than the fact of the number of centres from whieh all 
at ounce it sprang. The schools of Aigina, of Thrace, of Athens; 
the schools of Siena, of Padua, of Florence, found their humbler 
Northern counterparts in the schools of Dordrecht, of Leyden, of 
Haarlem, of Delit, of Amsterdam. To visit the scenes where 
painters have worked makes one look upon their pictures with 
new eyes ; and this is nowhere truer than with Holland and the 
Dutch painters. A few weeks spent among the dyke-bound 
pastures and in the watery cities give a new meaning and a new 
distinctiveness to the canvases which represent them. Rembrandt 
becomes intelligible as the painter of a Northern metropolis where 
wealth and science and serious political activity find their natural 
home; where Jews and burgomasters, beggars and physicians, 
goldweighers and triumphant bands of festive archer-guilds, are 
the common population of the place. Albert Ouyp’s broad rivers 
and deep meadows and sleepy cattle are understood in a moment 
as one ascends the Maas from Rotterdam to Dort. And even at 
this distance of time, when Delft has lost all its importance, and 
even the brightness of its house-fronts ; when the place of the great 
William’s murder is shown by apathetic soldiers; when the 
me which has made the name of Delft a household word in 

urope has been dispersed till not a crock remains in its native 
town—even now there is something in Delft which reealls Van der 
Meer. Its aspect is that of a rich provincial centre, full of a.calm 


Corporation of Seaford has criminal jurisdiction, and we are told 
that one of its members has been thrice under equivocal 
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and uneventful life, producing few types of character, and yet 

ing a solid intelligence among its children. A superb picture 
in the Hague Gallery gives the best possible idea both of the town 
and of the painter. It is a view of Delft where the Rotterdam 
gate spans one of the smaller canals, while a larger canal flowing 
from left to right fills the oe of the picture. as are 
red houses cnleel roofs, cool trees and sunny water; the great 
spire of the new church behind; boats moored to the shore, and 
soberly-dressed figures near them. Nowhere is the spirit of 
Holland more fully shown; the exquisitely refined homeliness of 
Dutch life speaks from this view of a town exterior as plainly as.it 
speaks from the interiors of Terburg, and Van der Meer adds a 
breadth, a modernness which Terburg never gave. 

This “ View of Delft,” together with a “Street in Delft,” in the 
Six collection in Amsterdam, and possibly one or two landscapes 
that to M. Suermondt, are about the only specimens of 
outdoor views that remain to us from Van der Meer’s hand. As 
a rule, he painted domestic scenes, and showed a fondness for single 
figures; such as the miraculous “ Laitiére ” in the Six collection, 
the “Girl Reading a Letter ”—a faint, almost Whistler-like study 
of blues and greens and greys—in the Hoop Gallery; here a bride 
fitting on her necklace; there a young geometer, his hand on his 
instruments and his eyes steadily fixed on visionary figures in the 
air. Or, again, he may choose his subjects as Terburg did, and 
paint @ music lesson, as in the picture at Burlington House, or a 
soldier with a “dame qui rit.” But his qualities are independent 
of his subjects, and are always the same. In technical points, 
while he never aims at the ivory finish of Terburg or Dow, he has 
as great a command over his resources as they. To their eye for 
detail he joins a sense of the mystery of shadow and of the magic 
of light which we may believe to have fallen like good seed 
= his imagination from the teachings of his master Rembrandt. 

is is what gives to him, to Maas and to De Hooghe, a 
charm which those other more famous painters are without. So 
far as they go, no doubt they are absolutely perfect and wonder- 
ful; but our wonder at the artist is never in their case mingled 
with affection for the man. In the case of Van der Meer and 
De Hooghe, however, affection comes first; they can hardly have 
helped being men of pure and attractive lives, with their love for 
happy children and fair mothers, and cool interiors with soft 
effects of light. They have caught and perpetuated for us the best 
side of the life of Holland at her happiest moment. What Balzac 
has said of Flanders is still more true of Holland; her character 
is summed up in two words, patience and conscience—‘ patience, 

necessary condition of art ; conscience, that which alone makes 
the creations of art durable.” ‘ You might think,” says Balzac, 
“that these qualities would exclude the rich nuances of poetry, and 
make the manners of this country as flat as her wide plains, as 
cold as her misty sky. Not so ; civilization has come in to modify 
everything, even climate. The land which nature had seemed to 
condemn to dulness and uniformity found in her political relations 
with the South and East the means of throwing brilliant jets of 
light across her gloomy atmosphere. From Spain she caught and 
kept the taste for scarlet, for shining satins, for bold effects of 
cual carpets, for feathers and mandolins, for the forms of 
courtesy. From Venice she took, in exchange for her linens and laces, 
that fantastic glass which gives to wine a new sparkle and a new 
flavour. From her commerce with the East she gained the grotesque 
inventions of China and the marvels of Japan.” But, true as this is, it 
was only after a long and desperate struggle that Holland found her- 
self thus able to absorb the riches of the world. Patience and con- 
science had brought her by slow and toilsome steps to where she 
was ; had drained her fens, had beaten off her foes, and only then 
could look for their reward. One short century was allowed to 
Holland, the century bounded by Philip IT. and Louis XIV., and 
that is the century of Dutch art and Dutch letters, as it is of Dutch 
prosperity and success. For a moment Holland possessed her soul 
in patience; she felt herself safe in the hands of Rembrandt's grave 
Syndics, and of Tromp and Ruyter; she had leisure to look round 
her and enjoy an exquisite material happiness. It is such a hap- 
piness that Van on represents for us, and the very exquisite- 
ness of his eye and touch lends a kind of ideality to it. ‘“ Cool 
quiet houses, subdued light, voices ”—one is 
with a sense of these as one stands before a picture of his; of 
these, and with the thought of how lovable Holland must have 
been in those days, and how much her sons must have loved her. 


THE AMERICAN PEDESTRIAN. 


Na performances of Mr, Weston, the American pedestrian, 
have an interest for many persons beyond the ordinary readers 
of sporting pote: a, ge and we are glad to observe that the Lancet 
and other me papers are turning attention to them. It 
may be useful to note what Mr. Weston has done since he 
came to London. He undertook to walk 115 miles in twenty- 
four consecutive hours, and he invited W. Perkins, the English 
champion at fast walking, to join the performance, with the under- 
standing that the one who walled the greater number of miles in 
that time should receive a silver cup. Although Perkins had 
recently performed the remarkable exploit of walking 8 miles in 
59 mins. 5 secs., his powers at a long journey had not been ade- 
uately tested ; but nevertheless the challenge was accepted on his 
The Agricultural Hall, Islington, was chosen as the scene 

of operations, and the difficnlty arising from the obligation to 


close the Hall at 12 P.M. was surmounted application to the 
police, who gave leave to continue the match during the night in 
presence of officials and members of the It is not wonderful 
that the accounts published of Mr. Weston’s performances by 
American newspapers have been received in this country with hesi- 
tation or even incredulity, because it is difficult to feel sure that 
times and distances have been accurately taken. But after what 
has been lately seen it may be readily believed that Mr. Weston 
walked in 1867 from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, a distance of 1,326 
miles, in rather less than twenty-five days. The undertaking was to 
walk this distance within thirty consecutive days without walking 
on Sundays, and Mr. Weston not only rested on Sundays, but for 
an entire day besides. This performance made Mr. Weston famous 
as a pedestrian, and many others followed. One of his latest in 
America was a walk of 500 miles at Newark, N.L., in rather less 
than six days. 

The match between Weston and Perkins took place on the 8th and 
gth of February. The start was made at 9.25 P.M., and at 11.41 A.M. 
Perkins gave up, having walked rather more than 65 miles. It is 
only fair to quote his statement that he never attempted a long- 
distance match before, the furthest he ever walked being 8 miles, 
Weston, when Perkins retired, had nearly completed his 71st mile, 
and within twenty-four hours he walked 109} miles. After he has 
actually done this under our view, the boast of the gentleman in search 
of employment, that he would walk from Chicago to St. Louis in 
some very short time, “ if the track did not give out,” ceases toappear 
extravagant. Excepta trifling blister Weston’s feet were uninjured, 
while ‘“‘ the swollen and bleeding condition ” of Perkins’s feet and his 
manifest nervous exhaustion were attested by a medical certificate. 
Another match was made between Weston and a man named 
Clark, who must have been almost. unprepared, and the start for 
this match was made at 9.45 P.M. on 15th Fe Both men 
walked on artificial tracks of loam and gravel laid down in the 
Agricultural Hall. In the former match Weston walked on a 
similar track, but Perkins walked on the boards. Clark resigned 
the- contest at 9.35 A.M., having completed 55 miles. Weston 
went on alone, did 100 miles and a fraction in twenty-four hours, 
played “‘ God save the Queen” on a cornet when he had done 126 
miles, and, haying completed 180 miles in forty-eight hours, stopped. 
It is said that Clark's feet were blistered, not badly enough to prevent 
him from walling, but certainly to ent him from winning. 
Last week Weston made another match, the time being increased 
to seventy-five hours, and his opponent, Rowell 
having 50 miles start. The result of this match was that Weston 
walked 275 miles within the appointed time, and Rowell 175 
mniles,so that the latter did not nearly win even with the start he had. 
“ The American addressed the audience at the termination ” after the 
manner of his countrymen. The only difficulty about making any 
more matches seems to be that there can be no opponents except 
time, who is but dull company. A band of music did its best to 
keep up Weston’s spirits, and the spectators, we may be sure, made 
all noise they could. 

ere are not, so far as we know, any special reasons for expect- 
ing this kind of endurance in an laa. Formerly settlers in 
what were then the Western States were necessarily great pedes- 
trians, as is shown by the current saying that if you had time for 
your journey you might ride your horse, but if you were in a hurry 
you had better walk. But in America, as with us, the necessity for 
long walks has almost disap . The brigade of Guards made 
formerly countless marches between London and Portsmouth, but 
now they would go by rail. Sir George L’Estrange, in his Recollee- 
tions, published not long since, gives a portrait of himself as 
an ensign of the 31st Regiment, playing the flute on horseback, 
to coax a lot of wild Ivish recruits along the road from 


burgh to London, with the various lifts she got on the way, is 
one of those passages of fiction that are much like truth, and 
she, like the sailors of whom we have spoken, would probably 
prefer to walk barefooted. The fact that in England in 
the last century there were almost no hard roads was 
not unfavourable to pedestrianism, and as a good walker could 
travel as fast as any cheap conveyance, the habit of walkin 

must have been largely developed. Students usually walk 

to Oxford and Cambridge to keep their terms, and there 
is mention in the Life of Bishop Jewel of a staff which was 
his favourite companion in these journeys. All this, however, be- 
longs to a bygone world, and we might have thought that the 
change of habit, which has been great among ourselves, would be 
even greater in America. When roads were better horse expresses 
came into fashion, and men lived eighty years or more ago who 
could ride from Liverpool to London ; now such a ride would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ortsmouth to Ashford. Lormerly a sailor, shipped perhaps at 
Sunderland, might be wrecked, or otherwise get ashore at 
Falmouth, and there would be nothing for it but to walk 
home, begging as he went. Under these circumstances a man 
had every inducement to keep going, and distances have 
been done in times that would now be thought remarkable. A 
more celebrated instance is that of the Dutch Admiral, De 
Ruyter, who, as a boy, was shipwrecked on the coast of Spain, 
and walked back to Holland. Forty or more years ago, Mr. 
Cochrane started from Paris, ye to walk to Siberia, and 
we believe he got as far as Moscow, rhaps he went further. ‘ 
There must have been many soldiers of enatts time who 
had walked every step of the way from Ostend to Blenheim on 
scutieainsinestciaecaiiene the Danube and back, and if we may suppose that shoes were ae, 
not then so good as they have since become, it follows that 
———S_ feet must have been far better. Jeanie Deans’s walk from Edin- 5 
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be thought as extraordinary as one of Mr. Weston's walks. It is 
all a question of habit, and particularly of leather. 
is of course a wide difference between walking on a pre- 
track at the Agricultural Hall, with reclinings, rubbings 
own, cups of tea, slices of lemon, lumps of ice, a brass band, and 
5,000 spectators, and any which may be called 
natural. But unless a match is walked under perpetual supervision 
there is risk, we will not say of unfairness, but of the suspicion of 
it. Lately we observed that all the resources of the Government 
of the United States did not avail to get the distance exactly 
measured between Cheyenne and an Indian station to 
which stores had been conveyed under contract; and, therefore, 
we might suspect that, for adequate consideration, uncertainty 
might be introduced into other measurements. There are numerous 
trials of horses recorded in various times and countries which we 
regard as practically worthless, for want of that businesslike ac- 
curacy of o ation which has now become habitual with the 
reporters of our sporting journals. After all that Mr. Weston has 
done here, his time and distance from Portland to Chicago may be 
taken as accurate; and it appears, therefore, that during twenty- 
five out of thirty consecutive days he walked on the average 53 
miles a day, or for about thirteen hours daily at the rate of four 
miles an hour. If this performance is compared with those of 
our best vacation tourists, it will probably a) that they fall 
far behind the American in continuity of work. The most ener- 
getic mountaineers like to have their “ off days,” and such an 
undertaking as a walk from Portland to Chicago, besides other 
difficulties, might seem insupportably dull. It may be said, 
on the other side, that if a man once got his feet hard, 
and fell into the habit of walking 50 miles a day, it would 
be as easy to go on as to leave off, or easier, and there is 
some truth in this. It may be added that, in the last century, 
people did not mind being dull. When they were not in motion 
they would go contentedly to sleep. As things are, however, we 
should doubt whether a suitable opponent for Weston will easily 
be found. He must be almost endusively in possession of the 
habit of these two or three days’ continuous walks. Before 
the days of telegraphs, it used to be said that despatches for the 
Turkish or Russian Governments were sent by man and horses, and 
the rider was always the same, but the cattle were changed fre- 
quently ; and the men who did this work showed the same kind 
of endurance as Mr. Weston. On looking over the time-table of 
his second match, published in Bell's Life, we are perhaps more 
impressed with his endurance than by any general description. 
The time for every mile is given from 9.45 P.M. on Tuesday, 15th 
February, to the same hour on Thursday. Many miles were done 
in slightly under or over thirteen minutes, in only fourteen 
instances do we find any number of minutes ing nineteen 
recorded. Thus, it may be said that he only rested fourteen times ; 
and, further, he never rested more than forty minutes at once. 
A body of literature already exists on the subject of 
i , and it will be doubtless augmented by descriptions 
of Mr. Weston’s boots or shoes, socks, and other equipments. 
After all, however, as has been said ing arms and armour, 
the principal point is what kind of man there is inside them. 
Judicicus and continued training will do much, as was shown by 
the march of the British Light Division to Talavera in 1809, when 
it did 62 miles in twenty-six hours of the hottest weather of the 
year, leaving only seventeen stragglers behind. This would not be 
wonderful as an individual performance, but we doubt whether, 
with the best training, a body of modern troops could do as much, 
and yet the boots are better and the men as good as they were 
then. But national habit has greatly changed. It must be 
remembered that on a campaign the ian has only 
one pair of feet and also —— only one pair of boots. The 
actual condition of things is vividly represented by Sir George 
L’Estrange, when he tells how Sir John Byng, commanding a divi- 
sion, lent him a pair of shoes, and said that he should not be above 
taking them back when the subaltern’s own kit came up. There isa 
practical air about directions for the care of feet and boots by men 
who have walked for weeks under the consciousness of having only 
one pair of each, and therefore one is inclined to heed such advice as 
that of Colonel Shaw, who, as the result of his own experience in 
in and Portugal, assures us that there is nothing like soft-soap, 
a campaigner to eat as much meat and drink as little 
a8 possi It may be doubted whether science or practice has 
got much beyond soft-soap since he wrote. Mr. Weston, be it 
observed, has already walked three good men off their legs, and we 
are not so much surprised at their failure as at his success. It 
would be interesting to know more as to his “ pedigree,” if we may 
80 say, and his early training. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON.* 


R. ASHLEY'S continuation of Lord Dalling’s Memoir of 
Lord Palmerston is in all respects superior to the earlier 
work. Lord Dalling’s materials illustrated almost exclusively the 


* The Life of Henry John, Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865, 
Selections from his 8, and re. By the Hon. 
Ashley, M.P. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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diplomatic transactions in which he had himself been employed. 
Mr. Ashley's account of the later part of Lord Palmerston’s career 
is continuous, although it is for the present incomplete and 
even fragmentary, perhaps in consequence of the necessity of 
maintaining proper personal and official reserve. As Lord Shaftes- 
bury says in an interesting letter on Lord Palmerston’s char- 
acter, many of his contemporaries are still alive, and the 
Sovereign whom he served is still on the throne. Mr. Ashley 
may perhaps at some distant time explain in a fuller bio- 
graphy the relations of Lord Palmerston with the Crown, with 
his colleagues, and with his political contemporaries. The greater 
part of the present publication consists of Lord Palmerston’s letters, 
which are in the highest degree characteristic. His written style 
was as frank, as lively, and as free from conventional stiffness as 
the conversational manner which pleased the House of Commons 
better than rhetorical declamation. . Mr. Ashley shows himself a 
skilful and judicious editor, though he might perhaps sometimes 
have with advantage made his connecting narrative fuller. His 
concluding summary of Lord Palmerston’s character and the 
occasional anecdotes which he introduces display literary ability 
and good taste. The personal intimacy which ardse in the first 
instance from family connexion, and the official relation which he 
bore to Lord Palmerston as Private Secretary, have furnished Mr. 
Ashley with abundant opportunities which he is fortunately 
capable of using. A wide difference of years probably renders him 
more competent than a more equal contemporary would have been 
to make Lord Palmerston’s consi intelligible to the present 
generation. No statesman, indeed, was more free from myste' 
or from complexity of nature; but the circumstances in whic 
Lord Palmerston’s activity was exerted have during the short 
interval since his death Bond partially obsolete. His most 
eminent successor had been, even when both were members 
of the same Cabinet, utterly op to him in policy and 
temper; and Lord Palmerston had in his later years, though he 
was at the head of the Government, been compelled to modify the 
system on which he had acted during his long incumbency of the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Ashley says that 

the years of his last administration of the Foreign Office have this peculiar 
feature about them, that they form the last period of active intervention by 
England in the affairs of foreign countries. We appear to be removed from 
that epoch by a wide interval. It seems difficult for us now to imagine the 
despatch of a British legion to assist a sovereign against a portion of his 
subjects, to realize a Quadruple Alliance in which England should join to 
secure the succession to a Continental throne, or even to believe in the 
advance of a British fleet to protect a weak neighbour from wrong. 

The Spanish Legion and the Quadruple Alliance are precedents 
which may be —— from with little regret. It is not strictly 
accurate to date the period of non-intervention from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dismissal in 1851, since the Crimean War, which was per- 
haps an indirect consequence of his retirement, began two years 
later; but in spirit and substance Mr. Ashley is in the right. 
During more than twenty _ Lord Palmerston, by a vigorous 
policy and a demeanour which sometimes bordered on menace, 
preserved uninterrupted . The ostentatious timidity of Lord 
Aberdeen immediately resulted in the Crimean War. A similar 
tone and tendency at a later period were rewarded by the humilia- 
ting re of the Alabama penalty and by the Russian repudia- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris. The correspondence furnishes addi- 
tional and superfluous proof of Mr. Gladstone's s mistake in 
asserting that Lord Palmerston had anticipated the brief duration 
of the treaty; but the change in English policy is not altogether 
due to the degeneracy of Lord Palmerston’s successors. The vast 
increase of modern Continental armaments has rendered England 
relatively weaker, except for defensive purposes; and, as Mr. 
Ashley justly remarks, the extension of popular power and the 
diffusion of a superficial a of public affairs deprive Foreign 
Ministers of the independence which tad Palmerston enjoyed and 
practised during his tenure of office. 

It is a relief at the beginning of Mr. Ashley’s work to find that 
there is nothing more to be said on the tedious subject of the 
Spanish Marriages. The following years were occupied with the 
agitation which found vent in the revolutionary outbreak of 1848. 
In the meantime Lord Palmerston had encouraged the Confederate 
Government of Switzerland to crush the Sonderbund, in defiance 
of the remonstrances of Austria and France, and he had despatched 
Lord Minto on the Italian mission which was at the time misin- 
terpreted both by Italian patriots and by reactionary Governments. 
Lord Palmerston’s instructions and the efforts of the Envoy were 
directed, not to the promotion of popular disturbance, but to the 
chimerical object of confirming the Pope in the Liberal tendencies 
which he protessed, and of warning the Princes of the danger of 
resisting the just aspirations of their subjects. The denunciation 
of mixed education in Ireland by the Roman Catholic prelates, at 


| the instigation of the Holy See, disabused Lord Palmerston of 


‘any reliance which he might have placed in the moderation of 


' Pope a letter in which 


Pius IX. It is to be hoped that Lord Minto communicated to the 
rd Palmerston authorized him to assure 


the Papal authorities 


that at present, in Ireland, misconduct is the rule, and good conduct the 
exception, in the Catholic priests. That they in a multitude of cases are 
the open, fearless, and shameless instigators to disorder, violence, and 
murder, and that every day and every week, the better conducted, who are 
by constitution of human nature the most quiet and timid, are being 
scared by their fellow-priests, as well as by their flocks, trom a perseverance 
in any efforts to give good counsel and to restrain violence and crime, 


If Lord Palmerston supposed that remonstrances on merely moral 
obliquities, such asa propensity to murder, were likely tofindsympathy 
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at the Vatican, he exhibited an ignorance of Papal nature which was 
per more excusable thirty years ago than it would be at pre- 
sent. It cannot be denied that the mission of Lord Minto was a 
failure, though it was not necessarily a mistake. The Austrian 
Government, both before and after the events of 1848, regarded 
Lord Palmerston as an enemy, because he deprecated the support 
of despotism in Italy by Austrian arms. M. Guizot, down to the 


moment of his enco Metternich in his reactionary 
policy ‘but only a few days before the Revolution of February 
rd Palmerston urged the English Ambassador at Vienna to im- 


press on the Austrian Chancellor the danger of provoking a war 
in which England and Austria would not be on the same side. 
“Tn that war, whatever Louis Philippe and Guizot may promise, 
the principal champions contending against one another would be 
Austria and France.” The Italian revolution cages by a short 
time the insurrection in Paris, and, while Charles Albert prepared 
for the invasion of Lombardy, the King of Naples and other Italian 
despots hastily promised a constitution. Lord Palmerston con- 
sistently advised concession to the reasonable demands of their 
subjects, though he probably foresaw that’ cowardice would on due 
occasion be re by perfidy. On the fall of Louis Philippe 
he instructed Lord Normanby to maintain friendly, though un- 
official, relations with the Provisional Government, and to make 
the new rulers understand that they must respect the independence 
of Belgium. Soon afterwards his firm had the effect of 
checking Lamartine’s impertinent expressions of sympathy with 
Irish sedition, and it gradually appeared that the Revolution had 
rather diminished than increased the risks of misunderstanding be- 
tween England and France. The agitators who overthrew Louis 
Philippe had clamoured for war with England chiefly for the pur- 
pose of damaging the Government. Having attained their object, 
and having succeeded to the responsibilities of power, they had no 
longer a motive for affecting hostility. If Louis Philippe and his 
Minister disliked Lord Palmerston, their antipathy was fully re- 
turned. In one of his letters he expresses an unfounded belief that 
Louis Philippe had paid the expenses of a couple of charlatans 
who were returned to Parliament for the purpose of accusing Lord 
Palmerston of being in the pay of Russia. One of his assailants 
‘was soon pa ught off, while the other, who was probably 
incorruptible, subsided into utter insignificance. 

The account of the unex dismissal of Lord Palmerston 
from office in 1851 is full and interesting, though Mr. Ashley has, 
probably through consideration for Lord Russell, abstained from 
notice of one of the oddest circumstances in the transaction. At 
the close of the Session of 1850 Lord Palmerston had achieved his 
— Parliamentary triumph. In consequence of a censure on 

is conduct in the affair of Pacifico which had been carried in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Roebuck moved in the House of Commons a 
vote of approval of the foreign policy of the Government. The 
blockade of the Pireus and the seizure of a certain number of 
Greek vessels had at first been generally disapproved, under the 
— impression that Lord Palmerston’s vigorous action had 

exercised against a weak and helpless adversary. His vindi- 
cation of the justice of the proceeding perhaps produced less effect 
than the incidental disclosure of the ness With which he had 
baffled the intri and defied the threats of Russia and France. 
Inas of four hours, delivered with untiring energy, he de- 
fended his policy in all parts of the world; and the announcement 
of a majority of between forty and fifty on the division was 
received with enthusiasm by his party. It was on this occasion 
that Sir Robert Peel, two or three days before his death, said 
in an adverse speech, “ We are all proud of him”; and Lord 
John Russell, in winding up the debate, declared, amid the 
cheers of his followers, that Lord Palmerston was “ not the 
Minister of France, of Austria, or Russia, but the Minister of 
England.” It could hardly have been su that within 
six weeks the Prime Minister who had eagerly sought a share 
in the popularity of his colleague should convey to him a severe 
and unprecedented rebuke for the very policy which had been, 
at the instance of Lord John Russell, sanctioned by the House 
of Commons. The debate on the Greek blockade ended in the 
- last days of June ; and in August, as soon as the Session was over, 
Lord John Russell forwarded to Lord Palmerston a Memorandum 

to important despatches before Her Majesty on pai 

of dismi There could be no doubt that the Ann neg ether 
the Prince Consort, intended to censure Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
in the Pacifico affair; and Lord John Russell, by transmitting the 
communication, adopted as his own a reproof of the policy which 
he had recently defended in the House of Commons. When 
the document was, after an interval of a year and a half, made 
public, much surprise was felt at the submission of a proud and 
self-confident Minister to the disa: of his conduct by the 
Queen and by his own principal co His apology was to 
the effect that his dase. yer in August 1850 would have raised 
an issue between hi and the Crown, that a decision against 
himself would have been fatal to his future career, and that he 
considered it his duty in all circumstances to abstain from impair- 
ing the Royal authority. From that time he must have been con- 
scious that he was regarded with jealousy by Lord John Russell, 
but he seems not to have appreciated the insecurity of his position. 
The Session of 1851 was chiefly occupied with debates on the 
absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; and the Hyde Park Exhibition 
attracted more general interest than a question. In the 
autumn of the same year the struggle between the French Presi- 
dent and the Assembly was approaching a crisis; and Lord 


Palmerston from the first anticipated and desired the success of 
Louis Napoleon. His policy was not heartily adopted by his re- 
SS at Paris, the weak and incapable Lord Normanby. 

e Ambassador was influenced by personal intimacy with the 
Burgraves, as they were nicknamed—Thiers, Odilon t, and 
Tocqueville—and he entertained constitutional scruples which 
Led Palmerston thought inapplicable to the newly-manufactured 
Republic of France :— 

As to respect to the law and Constitution [he wrote to Lord Normanby }, 
which you say in your despatch of yesterday is habitual to Englishmen, 
that respect belongs to just and equitable laws framed under a Constitution 
founded on reason, and consecrated by its a and by the memgry 
of the long years of happiness which the nation enjoyed under it ; but 
it is scarcely a proper application of those feelings to require them to be 
directed to the day-before-yesterday tomfoolery which the scatterbrained 
heads of Marrast and Tocqueville invented for the torment and perplexity 
of the French nation : and I must say that that condition was more honoured 
in the breach than the observanee. ' 

When Louis Napoleon closed the Assembly by force, Lord 
Palmerston intimated ‘orally to the French Ambassador, Count 
Walewski, his satisfaction with the result of the struggle; and 
his communication was, as might have been ex , transmitted 
to Paris with some exaggeration of its tone. Lord Normanby, 
who received instructions to make no change in his relations with 
the French Government, was surprised and offended on hearing 
from M. Turgot of Lord Palmerston’a conversation with Count 
Walewski. rd John Russell immediately called Lord Pal- 
merston to account; and, after receiving his explanation, he 
peremptorily announced his dismissal. It was during the sub- 
sequent explanations at the hegoeins of tFe Session of 1852 that 
Lord John Russell read to the House of Commons the Queen's 
Memorandum of August 1850. Although Lord Palmerston had 
been the most popular, and incomparably the ablest, member of 
the Government, those who disapproved of the late Revolution in 

were at first disposed to justify the decision of the Prime 
Minister; but Lord Palmerston informed the House that Lord 
John Russell had himself expressed to Count Walewski in stronger 
language his own approval of the act of the President. Lord John 
Russell had not been aware that his conversation had been re- 
peated to Lord Palmerston, and in his opening speech he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the House either his opinions on 
French affairs or the fact that they had been transmitted to the 
French Government. Lord Palmerston had perhaps not sufficient 
roof of the existence of a foreign intrigue to which he attributed 
his expulsion from office; but the impression which was produced 
abroad furnished the am, testimony to his influence on the 
politics of Europe. orig | iberal on the Continent regretted a 
change which delighted the partisans of absolutism. Mr. Ashley 
gs the well-known German couplet in which it is recorded 


If the Devil has a son, 

Then be sure it’s Palmerston. ; 
Mr. Lear, in one of his pleasant books of illustsated travel, tells ® 
story of his own arrest in a remote town of Southern Italy by a 
drunken policeman, who mistook the signature of his passport for 
the name of the bearer. The officer dragged the suspicious stranger 
along the village street with an exulting shout of “ Ho preso Pal- 
merstoni.” Prince Schwarzenberg, then all-powerful in Austria, 
had the bad taste to give a ball y in celebration of the sup- 
posed disgrace of his English opponent. Like Prince Bismarck, to 
whom in other respects he bore little resemblance, Lord Palmers- 
ton oe by habitual plainness of speech credit for deep and 

us designs. 

The indulgence of a petty feeling of jealousy had the result of 
transferring, —s the remainder of their joint lives, the first 
place in the Liberal party from Lord John Russell to his fortunate 
victim. Within a month Lord Palmerston drove the Ministry 
from office by an Amendment in favour of a serviceable Militia on 
a Bill for constituting a merely local force; and on the fall of 
Lord Derby's short-lived Government Lord John Russell found 
that he would not again be acce as Prime Minister. In Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government Lord Palmerston was with difficulty per- 
suaded to serve as Home Secretary; but he liked the office, aud te 
displayed in the discharge of his duties characteristic ability and 
vigour. The policy which he recommended at the beginning of 
the dispute with Russia was overruled by the timid Prime 
Minister ; but Lord Palmerston, as the present publication for the 
first time proves, was the original author of the expedition to the 
Crimea. At the close of the first year of the war Lord John 
Russell again threw over his co with the immediate conse- 
quence of making Lord Palmerston Prime Minister. Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert at first consented, 
at the urgent request of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle, 
to remain in office; but they soon found a pretext for secession, 
and Mr. Gladstone from that time became the most bitter opponent 
of the Government. On the Chinese question, and with 


better success in the matter of the French Colonels and the Con- 


pcr d Bill, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disrseli, Mr. 
obden, and Mr. Bright coalesced to drive Lord Palmerston from office. 
Lord Derby's second Administration occupied the interval while 
the Liberal. party was d in healing %s internal divisions. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell d that either would 

uiesce in the selection of the other as Prime Minister; and Lerd 
P ton, having been fortunately preferred, succeeded in 
——_e Mr. Gladstone not to complete the alliance which he 

all but formed with Lord por tome the Conservative pay: 
From that time to the end of Lord Palmerston’s life it is due wo 
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Lord Russell to say that he-gave cordial and loyal assistance to his 
aneient colleague and former rival. Taught by troublesome ex- 
ience, Lord Palmerston had evidently resolved that, as long as 
was himself Minister, Mr. Gladstone should not again be in 
Seiten: A chronie ism of character and principle was 
judiciously concealed by management, by patience, and by occa- 
sional.eoncession. Trusted by Parliament, universally popular in 
the country, and powerful on the strength of his well earned repu- 
tation, Lord Palmerston, after a six years’ term of office, died 
Prime Minister, at the age of eighty-one, retaining his faculties, 
and even his bodily .almost to the last. In a brief s 
it has‘only been possible to refer to a few in his long 
career, but all who take an interest in recent history and in poli- 
tical biography will derive pleasure and vrofit from the study of 
Ashley's interesting book, 


THE INDIAN: ALPS.* 


is searcely accurate to say, as the “ Lady Pioneer ” does in her 

title-page, that she has given us a narrative of two years’ resi- 
dence in the Eastern Himalayas, and of two months in the interior. 
At any rate, the allotment of space to these divisions of time 
is extremely unequal. The book consists of more than six 
hundred pages ; but at least five-sixths are taken up with the trip 
into the interior, while the first hundred pages comprise the journey 
frem Calcutta by rail to Sahibgunge, the tedious crossing of the 
,and the het stages across the plain of Purneah through 

the Terai, to the hill-station of Darjeeling. A more correct 
deseription of the work is, we readily admit, to be found in 
the ye which shows that the writer sent home long accounts 
of her adventures in search of the picturesque amidst snows 
and passes, and then expanded them into this goodly volume 
on her return to England. We infer, from certain allusions, 
that she is the wite of one of the Government chaplains 
on the Bengal establishment; and that, when her husband had 
the luck to be offered an appointment in the hills for two 
years, the usual limit for those happy lands, it was thought 
expedient not to lose a fine chance of crossing the Great Ran- 
jeet river, exploring Sikkim, and getting as near to Kunchin- 
jinga or other monarchs of the mountains as the nature of things 
would allow. The fault of the work is its difiuseness. Its 
merits, however, are not inconsiderable. The writer’s observa- 
tion is penetrating and quick. The descriptions are lively, and 
they are set off by a quantity of vignettes, ten large coloured illus- 
trations, anda map. No pencil, not even Turner's, and no pen, 
not even Mr. Ruskin’s, could reproduce exactly the magic effects of 
sunrise on the Himalayan snows, or the masses of the tropical storm 
elouds as they appear sometimes to gather round the peaks and 
sometimes to surge from the plains. But we are bound tosay that 
several of the drawings go a good way to make the reader compre- 
hend the vast heights of the Bicaals yan summits and their appear- 
ance by moonlight, while the sketches of Bhootia and Lepcha 
women, coolies, ponies, isolated rocks, and swinging bridges are de- 
eidedly happy. Nor has the ground been preoccupied by too many 
writers. Others have told us of Simla, Chini, Spiti, and Kashmir. 
Darjeeling, though well known to residents in Calcutta and all 
Lower Bengal, has never been apolitical centre of attraction. No 
Viceroy, as far as we know, has ever visited it. Lady Canning 
went there on a visit in the autumn of 1861, and her untimely 
death was owing to the seeds of a malarious fever contracted either 
while she was sketching in one of the valleys of the Ranjit or as 
she crossed that belt of jungle at the foot of the hills which, in 
Oriental parlance, is Imown as the Terai. In fact, difficulty of 
access and excessive rainfall have hitherto prevented Darjeeling 
from renovating the jaded frame and the exhausted energies of 
many a civilized “ working-man.” The Lieutenant-Governors of 
Beng may spend a month or six weeks there, but barristers, 
ivilians, merchants, and all who get leave, generally find it more 


feasible to run up to the more remote Simla or Mussoori. The 
uestion is one not of distance, but of time and convenience. 
Prom Calcutta to Umbaila there isa railroad for 1,150 miles ; forty 
milesof carriage road take the traveller to the first slope of the hills, 
and. forty more, over nae of 6,000 feet varied by descents to 
the beds of torrents, him at Simla. Rather more than two 
hundred miles of railway separate Calcutta from Sahibgunge on the 
way to Darjeeling. But thence the journey resembles an excursion 
in land before the era of Macadam. ‘There is first the Ganges 
to be crossed by a small steamer, and in the dry season this pro- 
cess may take up half a day. And next begins a crawl of 
some forty-eight hours over a road recently constructed, and across 
Tivers and streams not yet spanned by fy Above all, there is 
the dreaded Terai, from which the journey to Simla is free. The 
difficulty of aecess is a matter which the new Darjeeling railway 
will speedily cure. But the excess of rainfall must defy the efforts 
ofadministratorsand engineers. Instead of seventy-five inches, as at 
Simla, the invalid must be prepared for about a hundred and fifty 
at Darjeeling ; and for a rainy season, which, instead of being com- 
into three, may expand into five months of the year. On 

the other hand, the view of the snowy range from Jella Pahar, 
and the heights around and above Darjeeling, is probably unrivalled 


* The Indian Alps and howe crossed them ; being a Narrative of Two 
Years’ Residence inthe Kastern and Two Months’ Tour into the 
Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. Ilustrated by herself London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1876. 


in the whole world. Simla has nothing like it. And the lower 
slopes and ranges have been found profitable for the cultivation of 
tea. The hi of Darjeeling is only briefly referred to in this 
work, and it is so little known comparatively in England that a few 
words may not be out of place regarding the sanatorium of one of 
our oldest provinces. 

The territory once belonged to the Raja of Sikkim, with whom 
we were first brought into contact after the Nepaulese war, ia 
1815. It was our object to prevent this small principality from 
being swallowed up or annexed by the Goorkhas, and, in the course 
of the usual disputes and countercharges on the subject, the ad- 
vantages of Darjeeling were brought to the notice of Lord William 
Bentinck by a certain —— Lloyd, and by an ancient civil 
servant who held the now abolished post of Commercial Resident 
at Malda. The Raja, whose revenue was paid in kind from an 
area of some 1,550 square miles, by a population then numbering 
about 7,000 souls, was only too happy to cede us a small parcel of 
territory for a sum of 6002. in. cash a year; the Governor-General, 
as the Treaty of Cession aptly puts it, “having expressed his 
desire for the possession of the Hill, on account of its cool 
climate, for the purpose of enabling the servants of Govern- 
ment suffering from sickness to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages.” We are sorry to reeord that the perverseness of 
the Raja of Sikkim has cost us two petty wars; one in 
1849, and the other in 1860. He had an obstinate and wrong- 
headed Dewan, whose talents were devoted to kidnapping our 
subjects, vexing and harassing all kinds of “ interests,” main- 
taining slavery, and preventing the resort of settlers to our ceded 
territories. These campaigns, which must not be confounded 
with the Bhootan campaign of 1863-4—to which, however, they 
bear a strong family likeness—ended, of course, in the diseomfiture 
of the Raja and the banishment of his evil counsellor. The ruler 
had to put up with the loss of more territory; his allowances were 
stopped ; he was compelled to send an agent to reside at Darjeeling, 
and he bound himself to discourage slavery and kidnapping, and to 
permit our officers to visit and survey the country in the interests 
of commerce and science. Since that period tea has flourished toa 
considerable extent near Darjeeling; scientific and aecuratedatahave 
been procured for our trigonometrical surveys; and itis now shown 
that a lady can traverse the country without involving us in a war 
of retribution, or encountering any sufferings more grievous than 
those caused by exposure, want of provisions, or incompetence on 
the part of her native guides. 

The author and her husband were joined in this expedition by 
a gentleman who figures as “C.” in the narrative, but whom, from 
his title as the burra Sdhib, and the respect paid to him, we take 
to be the Superintendent of Darjeeling himself. The gentlemen 
rode on ponies as as these animals would go. The lady was 
carried in what is called a dandy, correctly described as “ a kind 
of reclining chair of cane, suspended by leather straps to a strong 
rim of wood the shape of a boat, with a pole at each end.” They 
had some half-dozen servants, and thirty-two coolies or porters for 
the baggage, supplies, and tents. Sometimes they lodged in a hut 
extemporized out of bamboo poles and leafy boughs. One incon- 
venience of this resting-place was that sundry half-tame buflaloes 
took a fancy to the leaves, and threatened to eat up the abode 
during the night. At first considerable annoyance was felt 
from mosquitoes and insects, but these dis as the 
travellers got to higher levels, and as the chestnut took the 
place of the plaintain, and, higher up, rocks, névé, and ice dis- 
placed even the pine. The author makes light of the difficulties 
and inconveniences felt in the earlier part of the route; but 
when they had to get rid of their ponies and to diminish 
the number of their attendants, the whole party were ex- 
posed to a series of trials which might have furnished 
no matter for jocular writing. We make out from the map that, 
after a short excursion into Bhootan, the author and her com- 

ions retraced their steps, and followed the Singaleela range of 
hills, attaining sometimes to an altitude of more than 12,000 
feet. From this they had intended to cross to a place called 
Yangpoong, which lay to the right of their course. But, owing 
either to the jealousy of the native chief or to the incompetency 
and faithlessness of the guide, or to all three united, they failed in 
this object altogether. Instead of finding themselyes in a nice 
oasis of pastures, they went on falling into ice-holes, chilled 
with the mist, and exhausted by the rarefaction of the air, until, with 
sinking hearts and diminished supplies, they found themselves 
miles away from their point, ascending a field of tual snow, 
at an elevation of 17,000 feet, just under a huge and forbidding 
giant known as Junnoo. It was very soon evident that to toil on 
with Asiatics, the best of whom, at a pinch, was below the 
standard of pluck displayed by the youngest inmate of the Goliata, 
a bemildaned, guide, and an empty larder, was a hopeless task, and 
one which might have resulted in a terrible calamity. And we 
give the writer all the credit for jumping, with womanly quick- 
ness, at the conclusion that the only thing to be done was to “ return 
at once.” Andso they did. Their hardships in the retreat, the 
cold and wretchedness, the sinking from delayed hopes down to 
the om of despair, the shifts to which they were driven, the 
doles of rum and brandy and dry biscuits served out to the faint- 
ing coolies who lay down by the side of the path, and the quiet 
determination of the three white faces, are all effectively told. It 
is clear to us that the preparations for such a trip were insuflicient. 
Tins of meat and biscuits, and rice and pulse, ought to have 
been provided on a more ample scale; and in a country where 
Dawk bungalows—i.e. Goverament rest-houses—do not:exist, stores 
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of provisions ought to have been sent on and deposited at intervals. 
It was obviously unwise to trust so much to a native potentate, 
who, like all others of his class and politics, saw no good in the 
invasion of these irrepressible Englishmen who never can enter a 
bazaar without asking tiresome questions about the exchange 
of local commodities, and never samy a fine view of plains or rivers 
without transferring them to paper for some unknown but diabo- 
lical p . However, the adventurers did return in safety, and 
they paid a visit to the Buddhist monks at Pemionchi, not very far 
from the junction of the Ratong and Ringbi rivers with the Great 
Runjeet, which visit gives occasion to an interesting description 
of the lives, devotions, and litanies of these Oriental celibates. The 
measured and harmonious chanting of the Lamas might move 
many an English churchman to envy. We congratulate this lady, 
who can describe hills as well as climb them, that an expedition 
in which the forethought was not equal to the conception should 
not have resulted in anything more serious than a chilblain, some 
cracked lips, a touch of fever, and a broken shin or two. 

A few criticisms are, however, indispensable. Urdu phrases, as 
might be expected, are scattered about the book, but are by no 
means of equal merit or accuracy. One sentence put into the 
mouth of a certain functionary named the Tendook, about a 
perishable body and an immortal soul, is so neat and epigram- 
matic that it might find a place in one of the sermons of 
the Rev. Mr. , if he ever preaches to a native audience. 
Other little expressions are not up to the average of ordinary 
Anglo-Indian talk. The word for the walls of a tent is handt, and 
not kernaught, which is neither Arabic nor English. And where 
the writer intended to say “kuch neh,” or “nothing,” she says 
“khoosh nae,” which is decidedly “ unpleasant” or “ displeased.” 
Then we are treated to sundry little connubial episodes about F. 
and his trombone, t.e. his snoring at nights, which might as well have 
been omitted, even if duly chronicled in the homeward budget of 
household details. Some illustrations of native ways and characters 
are, however, introduced with very good effect; and we are glad 
to make the acquaintance of a stout fellow named Goboon, who, 
oddly enough, reminded the author of David going out against 
Goliath, though his ay eee scrape appear to have been Philistines 
in the shape of bears that kept out of sight; of a woman named 
Fanchyng, and of a giant nicknamed Hathi, or Elephant: and of 
Lattoo, a pretty Bhootia girl, aged nineteen, whose death, from 
what reads like consumption, forms a pathetic ending to the volume. 
We hear something also of Soubas and Kazees, and other poten- 
tates of Sikkim, and there is a fat Bengali Baboo, who was only 
too glad to turn back when travelling became a serious matter. The 
mention of this particular class introduces a begging-letter, which 
is meant to show how Oriental thought expresses itself in an 
English compound of slangy oy age and stilted phrases. 
All we can say is that, if the letter be the genuine produc- 

ukarji cannot possi muine. No i can 
Ghose and Mukerji. The designates one of the three 
highest houses of the Kayast or writer caste. Mukarji is one of the 
five Kulin, or first-class Brahmins of Bengal. And though we 
know that an Englishman can represent four dukedoms, or be 
both a peer and a baronet, no power, divine or human, can make a 
Hindu partake of two castes. There are some other mistakes which 
might have been avoided. One of the most celebrated of Raffaelle’s 
pictures is usually known as the Madonna della Sedia, or Della 
Seggiola, and not Madonna di Sedile. The French phrase “ pour 
eombler de misére” has surely one unnecessary letter in the second 
word. It is curious, too, to trace the imitation of Dickens's style, 
and of his well-known trick of endowing inanimate things with 
life. The following must have been inspired by the Chimes, 
or the Cricket on the Hearth:—“The wind, increasing each 
moment, no longer blew, but cut one like knives, and gave one 
slaps in the face and boxes on the ear, hitting out hard and 
straight, as though it meant it. It hissed savagely and howled 
dismally,” and “ scoured round the coolies in glee,” and so on. We 
are sorry to notice one other passage, which we trust may either 
only indicate a momentary fit of temper on the part of “F.,” or 
else be one of those lively sallies which Dr. Johnson every now 
and then reprehended in Mrs. Thrale. A Padre Sahib may, or 
may not, have “respect for the Mohammedan creed”; but we 
pray that his wife’s fears that “he likes to interrupt them when 
engaged in their religious exercises” may be groundless. An idle 

tern might pretend not to be aware that his Khidmutgar, or 
table-servant, was occupied in his devotions, and might call for 
soda-water; but we should hardly look for this sort of boyish freak 
from a minister of the Church of England. We repeat that this 
assertion ought to have as little foundation as the statement that 
good and orthodox Moslems should prostrate themselves three 
times a day. Genuine Moslem orthodoxy, in India, requires the 
Namaz to be said five times. However, the book has, as we have 
said, considerable merits. The country is comparatively new, 
the situations are picturesque and striking; the endurance shown 
tends to throw light on the problem why we are in India, 
and why, when we do lead, natives, whether Sepoys or coolies, 
must follow us. But we should not —_ ay or even 
gentlemen, who go to Darjeeling to shake off the or of 
the plains, to follow the mnt ricees te are pre to see 
their paint freeze on the paper into a thin sheet of ice as it leaves 
the brush, hot water become a solid lump in a few minutes, and 
intense cold inflame the eyes and freeze up the young blood. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


A GREAT book, we know by the proverb, is apt to be a great 
mischief. To make up for the too many instances of this 
kind, however, we do sometimes -meet with the contrary instance 
of a little book which is a great good, and such a one is this 
little Primer of English Literature contributed by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke to a series of useful little books. A brief, rational, and 
connected account of the writings which have assured the pore 
of English among the great languages of the world, and of the 
men who wrote them, is manifestly a thing much to be desired, if 
the English language is to take, as surely it ought to take, a regular 
and important place in the education of English youth. Such 
a thing can hardly be said to have existed before this, at least 
in a separate form, and Mr. Stopford Brooke has supplied the 
want in a wonderfully small com ough we must remark 
that the compass allotted to him is rather too scant for even the 
most condensed treatment of his subject—and, on the whole, 
with wonderful success. He does not affect an impossible 
simplicity, or assume that he is speaking to absolutely ignorant 
people, who have everything to learn from the book, and from 
the book only. On the con , he seems to assume through- 
out that he is dealing with at least fairly intelligent learners, and 
in some places that the learner will have at hand a fairly, or more 
than fairly, instructed and capable teacher, as the standard of teach- 
ing goes at present ; but this is either no fault at all, or a fault so 
much on the right side that it would be a great mistake to lay 
stress on it. Also much of the usefulness of the book will natu- 
rally depend on the manner in which it is used. If it is treated 
as a school-book to be simply read by itself, so that one may be 
able to answer questions out of it, then it will doubtless be of 
some use—most likely far more so than the common run of 
books professing to give the same kind of information—but 
of much less use than it ought to be. If it is not thus worked 
peng, in a series of lessons and then laid aside, but kept at hand 
as a book of reference and explanation, to accompany the orderly 
oe. of select specimens of English literature, such as those 
given by the Clarendon Press, and to fill up the tale of the literary 
surroundings of the chosen works, and the literary character of the 
intervals between them, then it will be used in accordance, as we 
presume, with the writer’s intention, and in the way that will best 
enable it to produce the results at which it aims. 

The first good point to notice about this book is that which 
strikes us at the very beginning; it is to be found, of course, in 
larger books, and perhaps in some school-books, but we have 
not as yet seen it distinctly given in any book smaller and more 
elementary than Mr, Kington Oliphant’s Standard English. Myr. 
Stopford Brooke frankly accepts and firmly insists upon the 
pertect historical continuity of the English e and litera- 
ture. Without hesitation or ambiguity he names Czedmon as 
the father of English poetry—a statement which is so near the 
truth that we will not stop to discuss its literal accuracy— 
and Alfred as the father of English prose; and at the very 
end of his course he looks back to the beginning over the 
twelve hundred years that have between the date of 
Cedmon’s work and that of Mr. Tennyson’s latest poem. Thus 
the pupil who has this Primer put into his hands can scarcely 
escape acquiring one leading conception about his own | 
which cannot be acquired too soon or too thoroughly. Another 
merit, and of a different kind, is in the handling of the great lead- 
ing names; and this, it seems to us, is really the main thing to 
look to in a work of this kind. Doubtless it is important that the 
list of writers of lesser fame should be carefully chosen, their rank 
justly estimated, and whatever account is given of them sufficient 
within its bounds. But it is still more important that the student 
should be brought oe Sass the first in a right and clear view of 
the greater lights. t him learn aright something of those men 
whose names mark an e in letters, of the spirit of each one’s 
work and the place he filled in his time, and in any case an assured 
good has been won. If he does not find the time or means to 
enlarge his knowledge afterwards, then he has at least made use 
of what time and means he had to know that which is best and 
most needful. If he does find them, then the new knowledge will 
readily group itself round the central points once established, and 
will fall without — effort into the fitting order. And there- 
fore it is perhaps that, on taking up for the first time such a book 
as this, one turns, not to the Jeast known, but to the best known, 
parts of the story; to the writer's account, not of those authors 
whose works one cannot well hope that the greater part of his 
readers will ever handle and judge for themselves, but of such 
as Chaucer, Shaks , and Wordsworth. Now this is ex- 
actly where we find Mr. Stopford Brooke to be the strongest. It 
would be deal with 
greatest ts simply by assigning them a ter proportion 

ight fill up this. wlth their biogra- 
phies, more or less shea skilfully written as the case might be, 
or with a catalogue or bibliographical account of their writings, or 
with a mixture of both; and it would be impossible for a critic to 
say that there was any harm in so doing. But Mr. Stopford Brooke 
is not content with any such procedure. He gives in each case a 
real poetic biography ; he shows how the man’s work was a part 
of his life, and the expression of its character and conditions from 
time to time ; so that any one who-reads this Primer aright will 


* Literature Primers. English Literature. the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
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not merely know of Chaucer, for example, that in certam decades 
of the fourteenth century there lived this Chaucer, who wrote such 
and such poems. and that these things are proper to be remembered 
if one wants to do well in examinations, but will have a living con- 
ception of the man and the poet Chaucer for which he will be the 
better, whether he is ever examined upon it or not. So in the case 
of Shaks , instead of a mere catalogue of his plays, followed b: 
neralities about his greatness, there is a sketch of his life whic 

Tings out in a short compass what little may be known of its 
events, and of its reaction on his art, and this with such skill as to 
give a fresh significance to that little even fora reader already 
possessed of the facts; and the plays are interwoven in this account 
in the probable order of their production. Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
however, feels bound to be scrupulous as well as interesting, and 
adds in a note at the end of the chapter (we presume for the 
benefit of teachers) a frank warning that the arrangement of the 
plays is at present conjectural. So, again, the same qualities ap- 
pear when we come to Wordsworth, though in the case of so 
modern a poet the rational treatment is ee less remarked, 
not being so manifestly different from what one has been ac- 
customed to meet with. In a similar spirit the writer is care- 
ful not only to give the general facts of English literature in 
this or that period, but to make each period historically in- 
telligible, and show what it had to do with the times next 
before and next after it. Thus attention is called betimes to 
the general interest in letters that pre the way for 
the great Elizabethan writers, and to the more or less success- 
ful efforts of lesser men which preceded their triumph. 
Among the prose books of this time we are glad to see that 
Ascham’s Tovxophilus receives honourable mention, though its 
“ quaint but charming English ” does include, it must be confessed, 
though it is needless for students of the Primer to know it, some 
of the worst English hexameters ever written. In a later chapter, 
again, we are duly led up to the revival of poetry which has 
marked the present century ; and here it is very satisfactory to see 
full prominence given to Blake as a forerunner of this movement. 
There is a little slip about Chatterton. His Rowley Poems 
were not “written with the old spelling,” but in a spelling never 
seen before or since, which Chatterton imagined to be like old 


spelling. 

A competent space is set aside for the history of modern prose, 
including the novel. It seems to us that Mr. Stopford Brooke 
goes rather too far in depreciating the Elizabethan and exalting 
the modern style. He says that when prose composition 
had become a complete art, “ the boy of eighteen had no diffi- 
culty in making sentences which the Elizabethan writer could 
not have put together after fifty years of study.” Surely this is a 
rather intemperate statement for an elementary book, and a double- 
edged compliment withal. In spite of the advantage of being 
“born, as it were, into a good school of the art of composition,” 
many writers of our own time, of all ages from eighteen upwards, 
have no difficulty in making sentences which certainly no Elizabe- 
than writer of any note either could or would have put together 
at any time after his studies were fairly . It also seems 
rash, though it is afterwards partly co by the context, to 
define the novel as ing and combining events “round the 
passion of love and its course between two or more persons.” It 
must be admitted, however, that the refractory instances, of which 
one can lay one’s hand on several in French, are very few in Eng- 
lish literature—Tristram Shandy, for example, being hardly a 
novel at all. As to this immortal eccentricity, by the way, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke's phrase “ labyrinthine humour and falsetto senti- 
ment” is in itself a y one—that is, it is seen to be so 
a reader who knows Tristram Shandy; but it is quite impossible 
to say what meaning, if any, it will convey to a boy who not 
read Tristram Shandy. But this is one of the inevitable diflicul- 
ties of condensed critical writing. Some other things we have 
noticed as not unlikely to fly over the heads of those for whom we 
presume the Primer is intended. They will not know, without 
ex! ions which do not occur in the text, who or what were 
“ the fry of Grub Street”; nor will they appreciate the subtle dis- 
tinction taken in the remark that Wordsworth is poetic in form 
even when he is prosaic in thought, and the accompanying allusion 
to Coleridge’s criticism ; and there is still less chance of their 
understanding some little bits of philosophy which come in now 
and then, in a manner that fot - be quite natural in a more 
advanced work, byt which for this purpose it would have been 
better to keep clear of. Again, there is a certain excess of meta- 
phorical expressions ; it is desirable to have as little as possible of 
them in a first book, for nobody knows what odd things may not 
come into young heads by misunderstood metaphors, and give 
much trouble before they come out; and besides, the necessary 
condensation of lan hardly leaves room for them. 

We ts whether would not have 
to say nothing of living writers. For once the pressure of space 
‘is too much for the teacher, and he breaks into a hurried and un- 
ordered list of names, which even as a list is insufficient. Students 
who have acquired an intelligent interest in the really historical 
part might be trusted to find out the living writers for themselves 
attheir own time. All these, however, are but minor matters for 
consideration, possibly for revision when occasion comes, and 
pone dust in tke balance against the general excellence of the 
‘wor. 


MERK’S EXCAVATIONS AT THE KESSLERLOCH.® 


J pace: Jess rich and varied in osseous deposits than some of 
the better-known caverns of Tertiary date, the recently dis- 
covered Kesslerloch cave has yielded results of no mean interest 
and value illustrative of the presence of man in Southern Europe 
during prehistoric times. For the discovery and exploration of 
this cave we are indebted to the sagacity and perseverance of 
a young votary of science, Mr. Conrad Merk, at the time Govern- 
ment teacher of practical science at Thayngen, a town of some 
mark in the canton of Schaffhausen, near the borders of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. It was on a botanical excursion in the summer 
of 1873 that the cave of Kesslerloch first attracted Mr. Merk’s 
attention, its mouth being nearly closed by the abundance of 
Alliaria officinalis, of which plant he was specially in quest. 
Pushing with some difficulty through the dense foliage into the 
yawning space in the pe OEE. he was astonished to find him- 
self surrounded by bare walls of rock. Having given some atten- 
tion to geology and prehistoric lore, the idea at once struck him 
that here might be found traces of human occupancy in remote 
ages. The pressure of other duties obliged him to put off further 
inquiry for six months ; but early in December he set to work, aided 
by two of his elder pupils, shovel and pickaxe in hand, and for:. ven 
weeks pushed on the work of excavation with gratifying success. 
The Natural History Society of Schaffhausen now taking up the 
task, the cave was thoroughly explored, with the results which 
are set forth in Mr. Merk’s interesting monogtaph, extracted from 
the Transactions of the Society, and well translated by Mr. John 
Edward Lee. 

This curious cave took its name of Kesslerloch from having been 
the abode some fifty years ago of a family of tinkers or wandering 
smiths. It is situated in the side of a steep mass of white oolitic 
or jurassic limestone, here about 30 feet high, the last outpost of 
the Swiss Jura in the direction of Schaffhausen. The cavern has 
two entrances. That to the south, 10 feet broad, is about 7 feet 
above the level of the valley, and towards the west widens out into 
a cavity 23 feet long and from 3} to 5 feet high. The eastern or 

rincipal opening, now distinctly seen from afar in the perpen- 
Souk rock, but then hidden by brushwood, forms a broad level 
portal 41 feet wide and 11 feet high. The cave extends about 51 
feet into the interior, but decreases rapidly both in breadth and 
height. In the centre a pillar of weather-worn limestone upholds 
the roof, and behind it a kind of wall or screen divides the re- 
cess of the cave into two chambers. The roof and walls show 
various fissures and projections, which with numerous stalactites 
of all sizes give the wade a highly picturesque aspect. The entire 
ee is set down by Mr. Merk as 2,000 square feet, and its 
cubical contents about 10,500 cubic feet. An ample supply of 
light from numerous clefts and fissures must have siadieall it a 
highly eligible abode in times. 
he uppermost bed to be cut through and cleared —— 
a mass of rubbish formed of small and large angular blocks 
of white Jura limestone, fallen from the sides and roof, not 
rounded or worn by water; its thickness in front being from 47 
to 55 inches, but decreasing towards the interior to 4 inches, or 
even less, One of these stones was fully 5 tons in weight, and 
must have caused an unpleasant surprise to the prehistoric group 
upon whose heads it probably came down. Some time was taken 
up in clearing away this upper rubbish, amounting as it did to 
nearly 4,300 cubic feet. meath it lay, in parts, two beds of 
stalagmite from 12 to 19 inches thick, so hard that it had to be 
broken up by gunpowder; both of the beds showed on the 
underside numerous bones with a few worked flints, a proof 
that when the stalagmite had begun to form the cave had 
been inhabited. Over the whole cave, under the rubbish, 
whether covered by st ite or not, there lay a rich black de- 
posit, called the relic-bed (Kulturshicht), from its containing so 
many remains of early or incipient civilization, with a mass of 
bones of animals long since away. The thickness of this 
bed diminished towards the interior, suggesting, Mr. Merk thinks 
with reason, the inference that the early denizens of the cave had 
their day or working room in front, where they also took their 
meals, the hinder recesses serving for their sleeping space. What 
could not be eaten of their food was cast aside, after a fashion 
which is currently believed to have descended to mighty Oriental 
potentates of the present day, little heed being given to the un- 
pleasant effluvium which must have been given off by the decay- 
ing animal matter. Our author is enabled out of the evidence 
yielded by these remains, and the conditions under which they 
were found, to draw a tolerably vivid picture of what may have been 
life in an ordinary prehistoric circle :— 

The bones in this bed, which were of a yellowish white colour, were easily 
preserved, but some few of the bones were so rotten that they crumbled to 
pieces in the hand. Many of the bones were either partiully or entirely in- 
filtrated with iron and manganese forming dendrites. In several places of 
the relic-bed there were hearths of different sizes, round which in general 
there were several slabs, which probably were used as seats for those who 
were sitting round the fire. 

On the north side of the cave there were three rather large slabs of what 
is called “ oolitic marble,” imbedded in fine rich loam. These ma probably 
have been used as raised sleeping places or couches. Who had the distinc- 
tion of occupying them, whether all the members of the clan, or merely the 
chief, we must leave undecided. At all events, 1 cannot agree with the view 
that these slabs were used as hearths or places of offering, for neither the 


* Excavations at the Kesslerloch, near Thayngen, Switzerland. By 
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slabs nor the loam show any trace of the action of fire. Neither can these 
slabs have been used as tables for working the loam upon, for not a single 
fragment of pottery was found in the whole of the relic-bed. It is quite 
clear that the slab is of the same age as the bones and implements found 
here, for a narrow strip or band of the relic-bed runs quite underneath it, 
while round about it it is much thicker. It is a peculiar and interesting 
fact that the relic-bed in front goes down deeply under the present surface 
of the valley ; this has led me to many considerations as to the age of this 
bed, to which I hope to refer ew Under the _relic-bed, and ex- 
tending over the whole of the cave, there was another bed coloured red with 
oxide of iron, and which consisted, like the others, of crumbled limestone. 
This bed also contained a number of bones and implements which were 
better preserved than the others, as they were constantly surrounded with 
the water of the soil, and thus were less exposed to the decomposing influ- 
ences of atmospheric air. Here I may remark that water is very essential 
for the preservation of bones. Doubtless in prehistoric times every conve- 
nient cave was inhabited ; but from the want of water the human and 
animal remains in the course of thousands of years have disappeared from 
the majority of these caves, so that with the exception of the flint-flakes 
every indication of the former inhabitants has been lost. The cave lately 
found in the neighbourhood of Berne is a proof of this. 

The thickness of this second relic-bed varied from 14 inches to 2} inches. 
It was not coloured black, probably because then the number of the Tro- 
glodytes was not so great, consequently the remains of their feasts were less, 
and the products of their decomposition were partly dissolved by the water 
and washed away underground. 

Under this deposit lay an undisturbed stratum of yellow loam. 
The remains of bones gathered from this relic-bed weighed not 
less than thirty hundredweight. Every bone had been split up, 
with the obvious purpose of extracting the marrow, as is the 
custom with the Esquimaux at the present day. Not a single bone 
or fragment of bone but was thus broken. Nor was a single 
skeleton found entire. Not a sharp instrument of any kind, but 
some blunt implement, as a stone, had evidently been used for the 
— of fracture ; nor did any bone show signs of being gnawed 

y animals—the inference being that man was not only the first 
but the only occupant of the Kesslerloch. Examined by Professor 
Riitimeyer, the osteological characters of these bones have yielded 
much valuable information regarding the fauna of the age and 
district. A comparative table exhibits with great clearness the 
various species whose remains are here represented, together with 
the proportions in which they are met with ; a second table giving 
in parallel columns the corresponding statistics of the well-known 
caves of Belgium and Swabia, those of Veyrier and Aurignac, the 
kitchen-middens of Denmark and the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land. With oy te caves we regret to find the writer so little 
acquainted as to be found excluding this country from the list of 
those in which the remains of the cave-bear are met with, an 
omission which has been very properly supplied by his translator. 
By far the most numerous remains yielde i the Kesslerloch are 
those of the reindeer, nearly ninety per cent. of the whole, at least 
as many as two hun grown animals and fifty young ones being 
ee by the teeth and bony fragments brought together. 
The stag (Cervus elephas) is sparingly represented, and still more so 
the Urus (Bos primigenius), and bison (Bos priscus). Of the tame ox 
(Bos taurus) only two ges were met with, apparently identical 
with those of the marsh-cow of the lake-dwellings. The chamois and 
ibex have left a few of their remains. Of the Solidungula the horse 
alone is represented, the genuine Equus caballus. The number of 
animals eaten in the cave seems to have been about twenty, one- 
fifth of them young animals. They appear to have been not less in 
size than those of our day, but narrower in the hoof. The 
rooms of foals naturally points to the animals haying been 
wild, since, were they domesticated for use, they would scarcely 
have been taken for food so young. The pachyderms of the 
Kesslerloch are the mammoth or mastodon (Elephas primigenius) 
and the woolly rhinoceros (2. téchorinus); ouly three teeth, how- 
ever, of the latter (an aged specimen it would seem) having 
been met with. Of the mammoth a considerable number of 
bones occur, of all ages, chiefly from the lower relic-bed. A 
tusk was found fifty-three inches long, weighing forty-two 
war: but, in spite of the most tender care, it fell to pieces. 

ehave here another and a conclusive proof of the contempo- 
raneousness of man and the mammoth. The wolf, fox, wild-cat, 
and lynx are shown to have yielded food to these cave-men, nor 
was the cave-lion too tough- for them, sundry teeth and fragments 
of jawbones attesting the presence of this long extinct carnivore. 
Of birds there were the igan, the wild goose and swan, the 
le, and raven. The vertebree of a common snake, and bones 
of the shrew-mouse, and frog, probably indicate a more recent 
visitation of the cave. No vestige whatever presented itself of 
the pig, or of the red-deer, so common among the lake-dwellings 
and the Danish refuse-heaps, nor yet of the hyzena, whose numerous 
remains betoken his occupancy of Kent’s Cavern, Torquay. 

Although no human bone has been discovered among the débris 
yielded by the Kesslerloch, the of man is vouched for, 
not only by the condition of the bony fragments before mentioned, 
but by other clear indications. In no single case, perhaps, 
have — of man’s early workmanship been turned up 
in equal multiplicity, variety, and excellence. Flint flakes, not 
jess than 12,000 in number, weighing 7 cwt., have been 

icked out of the rubbish, many of them fine in shape and size, 

aving evidently served as knives or lance and arrow heads, or 
a8 scra} and other tools, besides sundry “cores,” from which 
the es were struck. Other implements and weapons were 
made of bone, chiefly that of the reindeer, of which countless 
fragments were found in all s of progress, indicating most 
clearly the mode of manufacture. The lithographic plates appended, 
fifteen in number, give admirable representations of the various 


classes of objects. Nowhere in prehistoric times does art i to 
higher advantage than among the rude men of Kesslerloch. One 
or two of the worked flints or earrings are rounded and embossed 
with a degree 
present day. No trace of metal’ has been met with, if we except 
a lump or two of iron pyrites. A single fragment of pottery with 
round holes stamped in the clay, similar to those met with in 
many lake-dwellings, alone represents the plastic art of that early 
day. But beyond all, for artistic treatment and perception of 
nature, are the etchings of animals upon smoothed antlers of the 
reindeer, and in one or two instances upon pieces of coal. The 
best preserved as well as the best executed of these are the heads 
and whole side figures of horses, and, beyond all, the highly 
expressive full — of a reindeer browsing, which Mr. Merk’s 
interesting little volume shows upon its cover. Nothing can well 
— the fidelity to nature which the early artist has put forth 
in the attitude of the animal, whom he had obviously before his eyes 
as he scratched the hard horn with his simple burin of flint, the back- 
ward sweep of the branching horns being given with consummate 
truth: This etching 1s worthy of rank by the side of the well- 
known mammoth from the caves of Southern France. Of inferior 
purity in taste there are vague indications in a couple of pieces of 
soft ruddle, or red oxide, strongly suggestive of the practice of 
painting the face. With this pigment a slab of stone is found 
to have been regularly coloured. 

Altogether, from the absence of metals, of ground stone im- 
— of any trace of corn, or of domestic animals, an age may 

inferred for these simple savages earlier far than that of the lake- 
dwellings in the neighbourhood. Mr. Merk’s closing remarks 
make out an inductive argument of great force for a 
time far back in the Glacial age, when the glaciers stretched far 
into Northern Switzerland. 


THROUGH THE AGES.* 


— Count de Pomar some time ago produced a work entitled 
the Honeymoon, which bore an external resemblance to a 
novel. The resemblance to many novels was carried further by the 
extreme folly of its contents, which consisted in part of a collection 
of letters on the subject of Spiritualism, mixed up with the trans- 
migration of souls. It is an ancient opinion enough that the soul 
of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird; but it remained for 
the Count de Pomar to devote volumes of trash to connecting this 
creed with the modern folly of peers a, 7 There is some- 
thing, however, far worse than mere trash in the bulky volumes 
with which he has followed up the Honeymoon, and which 
he has been pleased to call “A Psychological Romance,” thus 
reminding us of one of Mr. Disraeli’s most brilliant works. With 
a condescension that cannot be too highly commended, the later 
writer has in his preface quoted from Mr. Disraeli’s introduction to 
Contarini Fleming a passage which ins with the words, 
“T am desirous of writing a book which be all truth ;” and 
he has modestly added, “ This has also been my object in writing 
the following pages, which have sprung as it were naturally out 
of those of the Honeymoon.” If it were natural that any one 
should write the H , it might no doubt be also natural 
that he should follow it up with Through the Ages; but if the 
Count de Pomar’s object ly was to write a book which should 
be all truth, he has taken very singular means to obtain it. 

The hero of theHoneymoon was a certain Lord Carlton, who had 
married a “lovely Spanish bride” named Conchita. Through the 
Ages opens, two years after his marriage, with the death of Conchita 
at Carlton Hall. Lord Carlton’s fears for this event are presented 
to us with asublime bathos. He had lingered long smoking his 
Havannah on the stately marble terrace that encircled two sides 
of the old building, and he trembled at the thought that she might 
be called to quit the old tower for a more beautiful and end 
mansion. “I could think of nothing else; I tried over an 
over again to drive the maddening idea from my es 
brain; but no, it would return, and each time more horribly 
distinct than before. A thought came over me, ‘Could this be a 
presentiment?’ and my heart sank within me at the idea. ‘ But 
no, it cannot be!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ the doctor told me only half-an- 
hour ago that she was going on as well as we could hope under the 
alarming crisis which was causing us so much 2” But 
Count de Pomar displays considerable originality in departing 
from the rules of ordinary novelists who kill off their characters in 
order to get rid of them. Conchita only dies in order thatshe may 
reappear. Lord Carlton after her death makes a voyage to Ame- 
rica, during which he obtains, from watching the phosphorescent 
light on the sea, “a consolation that not all the sympathy of my 
friends could obtain for me with their stereotyped consolations. 
Certainly the phosphorescence on the water has the merit 
of not being stereotyped, but where its comfort comes 
from it is not so easy to see. Lord Carlton travels in 
America, and makes some records, which are doubtless interesting, 
of his impressions. “ Fifty years ago, months were to 
transmit news to E , to hold, indeed, any sort of communica- 
tion with the Old World. To-day the electric telegrams cross the 
broad Atlantic with the rapidity of lightning, and our message is 
received in America four hours before it London.” He pre- 
sently takes occasion—and here we may suppose that the name of 

* Th the Ages: A Ps ical Romance. By the Author of “ The 
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Lord Oarlton is a veil for another—to “thank the different compa- 
nies of the American railways and their presidents for their un- 
bounded kindness,” which never allowed him to pay a railway 
fare, and often even provided him with “sumptuous luncheons.” 
But the sumptuous luncheons are found less admirable than 

of which the writer says, “Great God! who can describe 
the effect this glorious sight has on the heart of thy adoring 
creature!” Apparently Count de Pomar imagines that he is the 

Carlton. He also gives a description of Luna Island, where 
he saw “the extraordinary phenomenon of the lunar rainbow, 
which, I believe, can only be seen here.” This belief is as singular 
as that in Spiritualism, to which Through the Ages owes its ex- 
istence. He goes below the Falls, and finds that much amuse- 
ment is derived from the waterproof dresses assumed for that 
= ; “ but here,” he adds, for the guidance of future travellers, 

the fun ceases, for the excursion is much too dangerous to be 
amusing or even pleasant.” 

These experiences, however, are the least important which Lord 
Oarlton undergoes. When he returns to New York he falls in 
with a believer in Spiritualism who wonders that he hag never 
been at a séance, and feels sure that now he has lost his dear wile 
he must need it. Moved by this argument he goes to the house of 
a well-known medium, and there receives a “ communication” 
written on a slate by the dead Conchita. The next day after this 
occurrence he spends in “ arguing,’ as he is pleased to eall it, 
— himself on the — of Spiritualism, and appeals to “ the 

edas, the Eddas, the Zend-A vesta, the Koran,” and “ a magnificent 
article in the Fortnightly Review.” Thenextday at the medium'shouse 
Conchita appears to him; a detailed account is givenof the vision, and 
a foot-note to the chapter states that “ The apparition described in 
the preceding chapter is not imaginary, but was really witnessed 
exactly in the manner related by the author, at the house of Dr. 
Slade, 143rd Street, New York.” This reminds one of the 
marvellous stories which writers of Miss Edgeworth’s time were 
wont to insert in their books, and confirm with the words * A 
fact” ina note. Their method had the advantage of Count de 
Pomar’s in conciseness. In the course of another voyage Lord 
Carlton meets a certain professor, who finds in the well-known 
fact of thinking that they still feel an amputated limb, 
“proof positive that the spirit end the body are of the same 
shape,” whatever that may mean. It may perhaps be a way of 
accounting for the ghost of a cocked-hat,and for the pieces of 
fabric which the celebrated spirit Katie was accusto to dis- 
pense to her friends while she was yet believed in. Some time 
after this, Lord Carlton, after dreaming of Conchita, finds on his 
table a mysterious paper covered with unintelligible marks, which 
he is kind enough to — and which turns out to be a 
letter written in cipher—why in cipher it is idle to inquire—by his 
dead wife. Not long after this Conchita herself reappears, and in 
a kind of Arabian Nights Entertainment running through the 
greater part of three volumes discourses not only of the 
things which happened to her after her death, but of those which 
occurred to her in former states of existence before she was Con- 
chita Vargas. In the course of the third volume the author—for we 
may fairly take Lord Carlton here to represent himself—observes, 
“TI shall be laughed at, called a fool,a biasphemer,a madman. I 
are not, for by such names Socrates, Galileo, Columbus, and a host 
of others were known before me, whom men at last have learnt to 
— in their p light.” We think it highly probable that 

ount de Pomar will be called by all these names ; but we are not 
disposed to accept his inference that he will go down to posterity 
with Socrates, Galileo, and Columbus. It is indeed easy enough 
to ——- him in his proper light at once. 

e should not have inflicted on our readers any notice of the 
rabbish which he has compiled but for one fact. He has said that 
the name of blasphemer is likely to be applied to him, and this is 
one of the few true things in a book whose avowed object is to be 
all truth. What name, indeed, could be more fitly given to an 
author who makes part of a novel out of things which have been 
‘told, most people will think better than he can tell them, by the 
Evangelists? It sounds incredible, but it is not the less true, 
that a large portion of the Arabian Nights Entertainment pro- 
= by his spirit wife for Lord Carlton is taken from the New 

estament. 


ome to the end of this long and wearisome book.” He is the only 
person who is likely ever to complete this journey. 


ENAMELLING IN ANCIENT GAUL. 


hs has long been supposed by French antiquaries, and is still 
believed, notwithstanding recent discoveries, by the majority 
of them, that the ancient Gauls were not skilful enough in the arts 
to understand and practise enamelling. The excavations on Mount 
Beuvray which have now been pursued for many successive sum- 
mers by the learned President of the Société Eduenne have, how- 
ever, not only brought to light a certain quantity of Gaulish 
enamelled work, but have even exhibited the workshops of the 
enamellers, with abundant evidence that they had laboured there 
at this particular occupation. A brief account of what has been 
discovered about ancient enamelling on the Beuvray has been lately 
published, and will supply material for the present article; but the 
writer may add that he is perfectly familiar with the locality where 
the objects were discovered, and was actually present when some 
of the most interesting discoveries were made. He has also care- 
fully examined many of the specimens found when he was not on 
the spot, and therefore, whatever confirmation he may give to the 
views of the authors is the confirmation not simply of a critic, but 
of an eye-witness. 

We have not space to enter into the great controversy about 
the situation of the Gaulish fortress of Bibracte. Until recent 
investigations it was almost, though not quite, universally be- 
lieved that Bibracte and Augustodunum were the same place, or, 
in other words, that the Gaulish city of Bibracte oecupied the site 
of the modern Autun. All the geographies used in schools all 
over the world say that Augustodunum was built on the site of 
Bibracte. A few French antiquaries have, however, at different 
times expressed the opinion that the Gaulish fortress-city more 
probably occupied the summit of Mount Beuvray, an isolated 
mamelon at the extreme south of the Morvan hills, about two 
thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, and twenty- 
five kilométres west of Autun, An expression of Strabo in the 
following passage appears to confirm this view :— 

Meraév odv rod AovSios Kai Tov “Apapos olket TO Tov 
*E8ovwr €Ovos, Eyov Ka8vAXivoy “Apapt kai ppovpiov 
Bi8paxra. 

Here the ancient geographer makes a clear distinction between 
a town, Chilon, and a fortress, Bibracte, between méAw and 
gpovpwr. The latter word, having been used to distinguish hill- 
iorts from fortified towns, appears especially to indicate that 
Bibracte must have been built upon a hill. There was evidently 


_ also an etymological connexion between Bibracte and Beuvray, 


the transition having been effected through the historical form 
Biffractum. These considerations led to a thorough investigation 
of the subject, not only by antiquaries in their studies, but by ex- 
cayators with spade and pickaxe working under the direction of 
M. Bulliot. The consequence of these works, pursued year after 
year with admirable perseverance, has been the disinterment of 
hundreds of Gaulish dwellings on the top of the Beuvray within 
2 complete circle of ancient ramparts which run round the hill 
very much as a laurel crown goes round the head of a Roman 
general. The question is now therefore very generally considered 
as settled, and even Hachette's guide-books now place Bibracte on 
the Beuvray. 

The resuits of the excavations show that on the arrival of the 
Romans the Gaulish fortress was no longer une of those temporary 
refuges where the surrounding rural population went in‘times of 
danger to obtain protection for their goods and cattle; it was a 
sort of town, where wen of diflerent occupations went to live 
regularly that they might be protected in the exercise of their in- 
dustry. The trades would appear to have had their special 
an in the place. The part of Bibracte which has hitherto 


en most thoroughly explored seems to have been occupied ex- | 


clusively by workers in metal. They lived near one of the 
entrance gates, from which a street penetrates into the heart of 
the fortress. On the right-hand side of this street seventy houses 
uave been disinterred, and these included a great number of work- 
shops for the preparation of bronze, traces of which have been 
found abundantly in the crucibles. Many other houses were laid 
bare on the left-hand side of the street, and these were occupied 
by smiths in different metals, including both blacksmiths and 
goldsmjths. The workshops were on a considerable scale, the 
biggest of them being nearly fifty yards long. Behind these work- 
shops the land slopes down rapidly into a gully or ravine, where 
there is a little stream of water, and between the stream and the 
workshops were many mean habitations of the artificers, half 
buried in the soil, even when originally built. There is abundant 
and convincing evidence that some of these were inhabited 
by enamellers. We will now let our authors speak for them- 
selves :— 

Le travail de l’émaillerie qui confine & Yart apparaissait pour la premiere 
fois au centre de la Gaule avec des dates certaines et des preuves d'une 
authenticité irrécusable, car on n’avait pas seulement mis & jour quelques 
échantillons isolés, mais tout un centre de fabrication dont les ateliers, comme 
dans certaines fouilles de Pompei, n’auraient paru fermés que de la veille, 
si l'état d’altération d’un grand nombre d’ubjeta n'eit temoigné d’un long 
séjour au sein de la terre. 

Les ustensiles gisaient péle-méle, les fours étaient encore remplis de 
charbon ; 2 cété de spécimens complétement terminés, on en voyait d'autres 
& peine ébanchés, d’autres en pleine fabrication, l’un méme encore enveloppé 

* L’Art de ?Emuillerie chez les Eduens avant Uére Chrétienne. Pat 
J. G. Bulliot et Henry de Fomtenay. Paris: Champion. London: 
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aight be afourth-rate French novel, and the Saviour is frequently | 
‘brought on the scene. The author reprints the Sermon on the | 
Mount, substituting “ you” here and there for “ ye,” and changing | 
the last words “great was the fall of it” to “great was the | a 
fall thereof.” He also records two or three of the mira- 
cles, which, by the way, he ascribes to the intluence of | of 
magnetism, partly in the familiar language of the Gospel, | en: 
partly in-bis own. Having said thus much, it is hardly worth | get 
while to add that the author's own language is in other passages | str 
decidedly coarse. We need not trouble our readers any longer | , 
‘with this distasteful subject ; but itscemed desirable to warn them | tot 
against a book which, appearing in the guise of a novel, contains not of t 
nly @ vast amount of folly, which is not strange in novels, but are 
also® large amount of profanity, which bappily is. Count de tha: 
Pomar ends his volumes by observing, “I am vlad I have at last A 
poe 
Bib 
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de terre cuite; tout autour des fragments d’émail brut, des creusets de 
terre, des grés & polir, une quantité considérable de déchets, des bavures, 
des rognures provenant de la taille, des coques vitreuses qui conservaient 
Yempreinte des dessins du bronze, et par-dessus tout, le témoin méme des 
opérations, véritable fossile de nos terrains historiques, nous voulons parler 
de la médaille qui en fixe Page et l’époque. 

One of the joint authors of the brochure before us, M. Henry de 
Fontenay, is ason of the director of the famous cristallerte at 
Baccarat, and has been pre by his own studies in ae 
and its applications to the glass manufacture for a thoroug 
technical analysis of Gaulish enamelling in the specimens which 
have lately been discovered. His observations on the technical 
part of the subject are clear and interesting, and add greatly to the 
value of the work. It is probable that many of our own readers 
may be glad to know exactly what enamelling is, and how it is 
done in the present day, as well as how the Gauls did it two 
thousand years ago. 

M. de Fontenay begins by a definition of enamel. It is, he says, 
any glassy substance, whether arent or opaque, colourless 
or coloured, which can be applied to metals by the action of fire. 
He insists upon the necessity of keeping the French word to its 
special use, and protests against the misapplication of it to the 
mere colouring of pottery. If we go to etymology we do not find 
that the word émail n ily means enamelling on metal only, 
though it may be convenient to restrict it to that special sense, 
The fact is that émailler and the English word smelt are in their 
origin perfectly identical and alike mean liquefacere, so that the 
vulgar use of émaiiller for the colouring of pottery may not be in- 
correct when the colouring substance is made to adhere to the 
pottery by fusion. It is, however, a good habit to restrict the 
meaning of words to particular uses when there are en of 
them to choose from, and in the present instance M. de Fontenay 
lets us know very clearly what he means. He does not merely 
mean that the ancient Gauls applied different colouring substances 
to their pottery by fusion, but he means that they knew and 

ractised the art of applying vitreous paste to metal. It was not 
lieved until quite recently that they were sufficiently advanced 
in the arts to know how to do this, and the recent discoveries on 
Mount Beuvray are highly interesting for the light they throw 
upon the condition of a people concerning whom there is so much 
curiosity amongst historical students and so very little to 
satisfy it. 

The vitreous pastes used in enamelling on metal can be applied 
either with a brush or a spatula, and either upon the surface of the 
metal or in hollows made to receive them. The paste is then left 
to dry a little, and afterwards melted by a strong heat, when it 
remains fixed and becomes that hard coloured substance which we 
call enamel. Little walls of metal, like the divisions of the honey- 
comb, are often left between pastes of different colours which have 
been used to fill the cavities. The antiquity of the process has 
been a subject of controversy amongst antiquaries, some of whom 
make it go back several thousand years, whilst others deny that it 
was known before the second or third century of the Christian era. 
The latter opinion has been maintained by M. Delaborde in his 
notice of the enamels in the Louvre. He says that what are called 
the Egyptian enamels are really not enamels at all, but pastes inlaid 
without fusion and covered with bits of glass, or else simply inlaid 
stones; and he calls this a rude expedient. Now comes M. de 
Fontenay, who brings his technical knowledge to bear upon the 
subject, and begins by admitting that M. Delaborde’s description 
of the so-called Egyptian enamels is quite correct for most of them, 
bnt affirms that some, though not many, specimens of Egyptian 
work are unquestionably real enamels, and that those which are 
not so were rough imitations of the effects of enamelling, in all 
likelihood produced by workmen who had seen the real thing. One 
point of great interest is established by M. de Fontenay. Enamels 
are generally supposed to be indestructible by time. He says that 
this is a mistake, and that, so far from being indestructible, the 
vitrified pastes are subject to different causes of slow deterioration, 
due to their chemical composition and the places where they have 
Temained, that they are tenderer than common glass, and more 
sensitive to the influences which act upon common glass. If the 
proportion of alkali has been exaggerated to make enamel more 
fusible, or if the objects have been long exposed to damp and the 
effects of the atmosphere, they are still more rapidly p reer 
Even the stained glass of the windows in Gothic cathedrals, espe- 
cially when red, is often so much eaten that it looks like worm- 
eaten wood. This question of the durability of enamel is of the 
utmost importance in a controversy about the antiquity of the art, 
because, so long as antiquaries believe enamel to be indestructible, 
of course they say that when it has been destroyed it was not 
enamel. M. de Fontenay's way of investigating the subject is to 
get specimens of the pastes which happen to have survived de- 
struction, and subject them to regular.chemical analysis. 

The proofs that these specimens of Gaulish enamel are anterior 
to the Christian era appear to be perfectly satisfactory to the authors 
of the little work before us, and we see no reason to suppose that the: 
are mistaken. One proof is the numismatic evidence, and aihenel 
that is only negative, it must be allowed a certain weight. Sixty 
Gaulish medals were found in the habitations of the enamellers, 
and not one of them was later than the Christian era. The same 
‘nay be said of five hundred medals found in the same part of 
Bibracte, which were all Gaulish, without a single specimen of 
Roman money. A still stronger mt for the purely Celtic 
character of these enamels is that betray no Roman artistic 


influence. The ornamentation is exclusively of that primitive kind 


which was the fashion in uncontaminated Gaul, and which is 
imens of 


limit himself to a style of ornament which his taste would 
justly have considered little better than the design of savages; 
and it is almost equally unlikely that a Gaul who had been the 
upil of a Roman workman would have exhibited no trace of 
man character in his work. 

The first traces of these Gaulish enamels were discovered in 
the year 1867 during the excavation of the oppidum on Mount 
Beuvray, but the specimens were in such a bad condition that it 
was thought better to make no public announcement at that time. 
The next year other specimens of a like character were brought to 
light, especially in a workshop which had been used by artificers. 
in bronze. Amongst many débris of their industry were found 
small studs with hemispherical heads, ornamented with 
engraved lines, which ap; to have contained a red paste, and 
pieces of sandstone were found with holes sunk in them which ex- 
actly corresponded to these studs, but their use was not understood 
at the time. In 1869, as the excavations were continued year 
after year, an opaque vitreous mass was found, of a red colour, 
with the impression of the above-mentioned studs. A little later 
the excavators came upon a goldsmith’s workshop where the work 
of enamelling had been carried on. The floor of this place con- 
tained many little fragments of coloured enamel which had been: 
trodden under foot. by the workmen and so buried in the 
These were found in such quantity that our antiquaries infer that 
there must have been rather an important trade in enamelled orna- 
ments at Bibracte before the arrival of Cesar. It is quite certain 
that there was a great fair there, and the fair has survived the 
povpuv, for it was continued all through the middle 
without interruption, and is still maintained on the first Wednesday 
in the month of May. This was a religious festival at the beginning: 
quotation explains the sort o i pared more 
artistic artificers in metal :— 

Le luxe des Gaulois consistant alors presque uniquement & avoir de belles 
armes et de riches harnais, les forgerons-orfevres consacraient leur industrie 
a tous les objets propres & l’équipement du guerrier et de son cheval, cette 
branche de leur métier étant appréciée par-dessus tout, et la seule dont on 
fit cas. En méme temps qu’ils s’ingéniaient & fabriquer des sans défaut. 
et de solides boucliers, ils appliquaient leur art décoratif & l’ornementation 
de ces mémes armes, des chars, et des harnais. C’est ainsi que le placage 
dor et d’argent (dont Pline attribue Pinvention aux Gaulois) fut d’aboré 
mis en wuvre pour les ornements de sellerie; et cela nous explique en méme 
temps comment, ayant le choix entre tant de pices & décorer Vémail, 
les orfevres éduens ont choisi & peu prés exclusivement ainsi qu’on le verra, 
des pommeaux, des bossettes, des fleurons et des tétes de clous-ornements 
Php les colliers, les traits, en un mot tout ce qui touche & 
’attelage et au harnachement. 

The enamel found on the Beuvray apart from enamelled 
in metal is always in one of three forms; either it is the nab 
material not yet applied to use, or else scrapings and 3 Or, 
lastly, thin glassy skins of enamel which have off the 
bronze on account of defective baking. The and parings 
were removed from the bronzes before the paste had hardened. 
these scraps, which have been found in countless numbers, are 
blood-red, which appears to have been the fashionable colour 
amo the Gauls of Bibracte and the neighbourhood. With 

to the bronzes, MM. Bulliot and de Fontenay divide them 
into three classes—the specimens from the casting and not 
yet either engraved or enamelled, the bronzes engraved for the 
enameller but not yet filled with enamel, and, lastly, those which 
are enamelled and finished. One specimen was found in the middle 
of the process partly covered with calcined clay, with its head 
covered with a crust of enamel, The finished bronzes are bridle~ 
ornaments, not of a very elaborate description. The authors note 
a curious instance of traditional persi in the same forms. An 
enamelled boss found on Mount 


them, re of pincers, &c. 
M. gives a most on his own ex~- 
periments upon the enamels found on the Beuvray. He has tried 


ficers, and succeeded perfectly. He also used the old Gaulish 
polishing stones, and in this way, using nothing but the materials 
of the ancient workman, M. de Fon i 


Museum of St. Germain. He gives the results of his careful 
chemical analysis, and demonstrates that the process followed hy 


2 
Gaulish pottery which have been recovered by modern research. 
It may even be especially noticed that the omamentation on s - 
the Gaulish enamels found upon Mount Beuvray is identical at 
with that employed upon pottery found in the same. place and 
has consequently that decided mark of artistie peculiarity 
which is one of the strongest evidences of origm. It is in- ae 
conceivable that a Roman artificer would have consented to 
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rk- still exactly reproduced in plaited silk by the saddlers of Paris. ; 
ere We may mention as a parallel example the persistence of the = 
the antique wave ornament in the common pottery of south-eastern 
nalf France; this was brought by the Pheenicians to Marseilles, and 
ant you may still find it any market-day at the stalls of the potters. 
ited Our antiquaries have had the luck to find some of the tools used ; 
em- by the Gaulish enamellers, such as cfucibles in fragments, a little ce 
shovel with a long handle to stir the hot charcoal, a tripod to oe 
siare carry the crucible, polishing stones of all sizes to polish the studs 
— and bosses after_enamelling, with holes exactly corres i - 
eille, 
long to enamel with the rough material provided by the Gaulish arti- = 
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“Par e Gaulish enamels from Mount uvray which are now at t eo 
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the Gauls was the primitive one of pouring the melted enamel 
directly upon the heated bronze. The object was surrounded with 
clay so as to make a little cup of clay round the portion of the 
bronze which was to be enamelled; it was then heated with the 
clay round it in a charcoal fire near the crucible which contained 
the molten enamel. When the bronze was hot enough a little 
enamel was poured upon it, before it cooled the superfluous enamel 
was partly removed, and after cooling was entirely removed by 
ss leaving none but what remained in the incised lines. 

he whole of the process is exhibited in the fragments which have 
been found. We think that MM. Bulliot and de Fontenay deserve 
to be congratulated on the patience and care with which they have 
collected and examined the evidence given by the excavations on 
Mount Beuvray. They have certainly added an interesting chapter 
to the history of the primitive arts. 

Since these discoveries on the Beuvray attention has been 
directed to a good many enamelled objects already classed in the 
museums as Gallo-Roman, or even Merovingian; and the result 
has been their reclassification as purely Gaulish work, especially 
when they have been found in some unquestionable Gaulish oppi- 
dum, such as Gergovia, for example, where a large and handsome 
belt-plate was found some time ago, most of which was covered 
with enamel alternating with bronze ornaments. This is in the 
museum at Clermont, where is another plate ornamented with en- 
graved lozenges which were once filled with enamel. Subse- 
om to the publication of the brochure by MM. Bulliot and 

e Fontenay an enamelled bronze of much greater importance 
than any previously found on the Beuvray has been discovered 
there and sent to the museum at St. Germain. It is of open 
work and ornamented with little enamelled plates like the studs 
which we have already described. Most probably, from its size 
and shape, it was an ornament for a horse fastened by two rivets 
to the leather head-piece, and hanging loosely on the forehead. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC.—VOL. IV.* 


N his fourth volume Mr. Bancroft confines his attention to all 
structures and buildings of every kind, found in the territories 
of the Pacific States of North America, which do not manifestly 
belong to the Christian invaders of the country. Beginning, for 
the mere sake of convenience, with Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 
the extreme South-East, he works his way step by step to the 
North-West until he reaches Arizona and New Mexico, a notice of 
the antiquities of Peru being reserved for the last chapter. 

As in the volumes which we have already reviewed, so here, 
Mr. Bancroft writes not for those who seek amusement or the 
pleasant excitement of a subject full of stirring interest, but for 
patient workers for whom the acquisition of a grain of truth is a 
sufficient reward after groping through a heap of sand. Not a 
— question connected with any part of the human race is 
without its yr aac and it is obviously impossible to say what 
effect on the ethnological or other science of coming generations 
may be produced by the careful ascertainment of facts relating to 
so considerable a portion of the human family as that which has 
occupied the regions of Central America. The social and political 
life, the manners and customs, the laws, the religions, and the 
dialects of these tribes Mr. Bancroft has examined in his preceding 
volumes ; and the credit which he claims for himself is simply 
this, that in each single volume he has taken an integral part of 
the subject and summed up in the compass of seven or eight hun- 

the contents of almost the same number of volumes ; 
and that, by means of ample quotations and exact references, 
he has done his work in such a way as to make it unneces- 
sary for the antiquary even to consult those volumes. If in 
regen 4 his previous volumes we have felt bound to admit that 
the of compression might with advantage have been carried a 
good deal further, we are quite aware of the danger which must 
attend a careless or hasty examination of ground no part of which 
must be left untraversed. In truth, it must be confessed that in 
no inconsiderable degree the interest attaching to the whole sub- 
ject is one rather of an indirect kind. The civilization and the 
works of these tribes of Pacific America are not of a sort to rivet 
our attention either by their wisdom, their majesty, or their 
beauty. In many parts we must move wearily as over an arid 
wilderness; from much we must feel tempted to turn away with 
intolerable loathing; and probably there are not ten men living 
who could brace themselves to the task of bringing all the facts of 
the subject together, as they lie scattered in the volumes, often 
ponderous, more often for the most part worthless, of hundreds of 
observers writing in half a dozen languages. We may thus mea- 
sure the debt of gratitude which archzologists and historians owe 
to Mr. Bancroft, when we find that this fourth volume “ embodies 
the researches of some five hundred travellers, stated not merely 
en résumé, but reproduced, so far as facts and results are con- 
cerned, in full”; that his notes are “a complete index to all that 
has been written on the subject,” while they also contain “ biblio- 
graphical notices and historical details of the discovery and succes- 
sive explorations of each ruin.” 
reader, then, who would go through the whole of this 
volume with the determination to lose sight of no fact, however 
minute, which may be mentioned in it, must be almost as patient 


* The Native Races of the Pucific States of North America. By Hubert 
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asthe author; but for those who may shrink from this task it may 
be well to say that the general result of Mr. Bancroft’s archeo- 
logical inquiry has been to strip the subject of much of its mys- 
tery, and to throw cold water on theories which attribute many of 
the antiquities of the Central or other parts of America to long 
extinct races, or which again connect those vanished races with 
the populations of the Old World. It cannot, however, be denied 
that the general survey of the ruined cities or isolated buildings 
and mounds brings us to certain conclusions respecting the civiliza- 
tion of the people who raised them, and that in the general agree- 
ment of these conclusions with the evidence of their traditions and 
of such knowledge of their religion and government as we 
happen to possess lies the fact which is at once most interesting 
and most important. In themselves many of these ruins, as Mr. 
Bancroft frankly admits, have little to attract either the spectator 
or the reader. In Nicaragua (67), and again in Guatemala (108), 
the ruins and relics discovered point to a stationary condition of 
tribes who were found by the European invaders in a very low 
stage of civilization. In such cases little more can be said than 
that the relics in question must be more than three hundred years 
old, and may possibly be three thousand. 

Far more instructive are the remains of the city now known 
by the name of Copan on the river of this name, which joins the 
Motagua about a hundred miles from its mouth in the Gulf of 
Honduras. What the real name of this ruined city may have been 
is not known ; the notion that it was inhabited at the time of the 
Spanish conquest has arisen from the idea that it was the abode of 
the Copan chief who, after a fierce resistance, was compelled to 
submit to Hernando de Chaves in 1530. This theory Mr. Bancroft 
regards as effectually set aside by the fact that, some six years 
earlier, Cortes, passing within a few miles of the place, never 
heard of a city which, if inhabited at the time, must have attracted 
him to its conquest, and that not half a century later the ruins are 
described as being much in their present condition. The great 
temple of this city is still imposing in its ruin. Inclosing an area 
of goo by 1,600 feet, its walls rise to heights varying from seventy 
to a hundred and twenty feet, sloping on all except the river side, 
where it rises perpendicularly, the summit of its mighty mass 
covered with tropical vegetation. Within this area are two large 
rectangular sunken courts, from which steps ascend on all sides, as 
in a Roman amphitheatre. On the three pyramids also contained 
within it no traces of any superstructure now remain, nor in all 
Copan have any covered buildings been found. The likelihood is 
that grand temples wrought in wood crowned these mounds, and 
that time has eaten away every vestige of these structures. On 
some stones, popularly known as altars, there remain indeed 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which, if deciphered, might tell us some- 
thing not only about these temples, but about the history of the 
city. Of this decipherment there is little hope. Bilingual inscrip- 
tions, like that of the Rosetta stone, would be of no use where 
both the languages have perished, and the stones of Copan will pro- 
a guard their secret with better success than the sepulchres of 

truria. 

But if of actual ‘history we have nothing, and if these large 
wooden temples are lost to us irretrievably, it may fairly be said 
that the smaller antiquities of the place tell us much about the 
people ; and here, as everywhere else throughout these wide regions, 
the conclusion forced on us is invariably the same. The carved 
obelisks, statues, and idols exhibit certainly no mean skill in the 
handling of instruments and in the management of forms so as to 
produce a certain etiect of grandeur. ‘he carving is often ex- 
tremely minute, and is undercut with singular force, producing 
strong contrasts of light and shade ; but here, in the strict interests 
of truth, the praise should end. Confining ourselves to these cha- 
racteristics, which may mark the art of any savage people, we may 
safely speak of these obelisks, or statues, as “* most wonderful 
creations of American art” (94); nor perhaps need we take ex- 
ception to the eulogy of the well-known traveller Stephens, 
who describes much of the work at Copan as being “ equal 
to the finest Egyptian sculpture” (103), although some may 
think that eulogy is here pushed to its utmost limits, But 
the student of European art must simply protest when Mr. 
Stephens, speaking of some fragments of figures found at Palenque, 
pronounces them “ to approach the Greek models in justness of 
proportion and symmetry” (331). Nothing is gained by pro- 
tessing to discover anywhere excellences which dv not exist; and 
to attribute to these American carvers anything even remotely 
approaching to the touch and the feeling of Pheidias is simply to 
draw a veil over the history of the Western Continent so far as it 
is read to us in the buildings or the traditions of the people. Few 
facts can be more impressive than that which in these American 
cities meets us everywhere, telling us, with an awful monotony of 
iteration, of a people oppressed by an atmosphere of appalling and 
unvarying hideousness. The structures of Uxmal and Palenque 
must have been, indeed some of them still are, imposing in their 
general outlines. Their mighty masses of wall have something 
even of the grandeur of an Egyptian pyramid, while their stone 
vaults, exhibiting some approach to the principle of the key-stoned 
arch, must have impressed on the beholder the sense of victory over 
great mechanical ditliculties ; but, beyond the impressions of power 
and majesty thus left on the mind, there would have been only the 
crushing feeling that the world was governed by a multitude of 
pitiless devils. We may take the richest and the most elaborate 
of the obelisks or statues of Copan or Mexico, and we find in the 


| faces and figures carved upon them nothing but forms of ugliness 
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so astounding that it is hard, indeed, to look upon the result as 
accidental. Throughout, these mute stones seem to tell us that 
the art of the country was in the hands of men who used it deli- 
berately as an instrument for terrifying the people into an absolute 
submission to a religion of murder and blood. That this would 
be the case with the images of the gods of war and death, with 
their loathsome footstools of human hearts, cannot be questioned. 
Here every form is purposely and studiously disgusting ; but we 
can scarcely say much less of their conventional foliage, and even 
of the patterns of their arabesque. The forms carved on the cele- 
brated Casa del Gobernador at Uxmal are elaborate, indeed, and 
intricate ; but we shall look in vain for a single outline to indicate 
the wakening of the faintest feeling of tenderness and grace in the 
mind of the artist ; nor is the strength of this condemnation at all 
weakened age fact that we may find great beauty of mere work- 
manship. e drawing by Catherwood of the beau-relief found in 
the temple called after it at Palenque (329) may in no way ex- 
erate its merits; but its forms are monstrous as contrasted even 
with English sculpture of the twelfth century, which few would 
venture to compare with the symmetry and proportion of Greek 
art. We may take, again, the so-called “Tablet of the Cross” 
(333), found in thesame city, in which two priests are seeming] 
worshipping before a cross surmounted by a winged creature whic 
may be a cock, a turkey, or a basilisk ; but even here we find, with 
something more of an acquaintance with the anatomy of the human 
frame, the same exhibition of hideous features, which never could 
have characterized the people, and which therefore we seem forced 
to regard as put on designedly for the purpose of scaring them. 
Nor can we well overlook the signiticance of another circum- 
stance which seems to justify this estimate of American art. 
Rightly cautious as Mr. Bancroft is in drawing general conclu- 
sions, and much as he dislikes theorizing, he is driven on a survey 
of the whole evidence to admit that the reasons for ascribing these 
works to races extinct now, or at the time of the European con- 
quest, are slight indeed, if not utterly worthless. There is nothing 
to disprove, there seems everything to establish, the fact that they 
are the work of tribes whose degenerate descendants have but 
lately passed away, or still survive without even the memory of 
their ancient splendour. But, except on the supposition that the 
art of the country was used merely as an instrument for oppression 
of the most horrible kind, such deterioration in so short a time 
seems well ond incredible; and we shall have more chance of 
reading their history aright if we assign to the relics of their art 
no more than their true value. 
_ We make po attempt to follow Mr. Bancroft step by step through 
his long journey of exploration. It is enough to say that all which 


perhaps even the most exacting anti needs to kn i 
tound in Mr. Bancroft’s pages. 


DYER’S BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS.* 


HERE is no stronger illustration of the e that “ 
T meet ” than the curious revival of an the 
latest novelty of the day. As cycles revolve, the old, which had 
seemed to have gone clean out, comes in fresh and new. Thus it is 
stated by Mr. Timbs that at Dewsbury, since 1828, one of the 
church bells is tolled as for a funeral on Christmas Eve, and this 
Devil's Knell, as it is designated, signifies that the Devil died 
when Christ was born. But research would no doubt satisfy 
the inquirer that the custom is a revival due to some more than 
ordinarily symbol-loving vicar; and in like manner, in Christ- 
mas trees, Christmas boxes, New Year's gifts, and the customs 
attached to the movable and other feasts of our Calendar, the 
wider the search, the more curious will the history of each be 
found to be, if indeed confusion does not result from the rivalry 
of competing originals. What would a Dewsbury vicar have 
known in 1828 of Christmas trees, which have got their foot- 
ing in England since the union of Victoria and Albert? Yet when 
it 1s alleged that they are a German custom, referable to the earliest 
preacher of Christianity among the Germans, and commemorative 
of the fir-tree under which he slept according to the legend, we are 
carried back past German Christianity to the Pagan customs of the 
conquerors of Germany, the legions of Drusus, whose Saturnalia 
were notable among other features for dolls and puppets slung on 
mimic pines—the exact pictures, to judge from ancient gems, of a 
Christmas tree. As for the Christmas boxes, which are perhaps 
not likely to die out, the volume now before us traces them 
to Pompeii, where one was found by Aubrey full of denarii, 
inserted by a slit, as into our missionary-boxes; and there is 
; ee for the supposition that the box in which the gifts were 
deposited has come to stand for the gifts themselves. Few sub- 
mag are fuller of interest than this, and it is a pity that more 

not been done till of late years to keep alive the quaint, 
aes symbolical, poetic usages which in various ways illus- 
trate the social and domestic manners of our forefathers. To 
be on the subject, Hone’s 

4 we have m 

Q © more modern Book of Days of Messrs, Chambers 
is that they are, owing to the admission of other matter, too 
cumbrous and bulky for handy use. The perennial stores of the 
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never-ending Notes and Queries furnish fresh material, week by 
week, for the busy literary bee to hive at leisure. Here, how- 
ever, we have at last a portable, or comparatively portable, record 
of the vestiges of old English custom and tradition. Mr. Dyer’s 
book is entitled to praise rather for system and industry than for 
new light thrown upon old topics; but he has certainly contrived 
to collect much curious matter, and we have little doubt that, as 
his book gets into fresh editions, he will see his way to condense it 
still more by grouping succinctly the similar usages of various 
counties, though the space saved may still have to be filled up by 
novel research. 

It is not perhaps so much in respect of the upper as the lower 
strata of society that a record of pw customs is most needed. 
Antiquaries and Court gossips may be trusted to chronicle the 
manner and measure of royal ‘‘ New Year's gifts,” which seem to 
have had a knack of coming in rather than going out in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth. Even the crown-piece under the 
plate of each chaplain in waiting on New Year’s Day has long been 
given up, and the Laureate of this year of grace has no longer to 
receive an honorarium for an ode set to music and sung on New 
Year’s morn wherewith to salute the king or the queen. But a 
vast deal of light upon comparative folklore lurks, no doubt, in 
such humbler customs as that of the “first foot” on New Year's 
morn. In the north of England it is ill luck for an inmate to 
forth from a house till some one has entered it, and good luck or 
ill luck for the year depends on whether man or woman enters 
first. In Lancashire a light-haired man is as unlucky as a woman, 
and it has become a special calling for dark-favoured men to hire 
themselves out for liquor and an alms “to take the New Year in.” 
In Worcestershire luck is ensured by laying hands on the first carol 
singer who presents himself at the front door, leading him 
through the house, and letting him out at the back. In 
Scotland “ first-footing” used to be a much more complicated 
affair, involving hot-pint—z.e. spiced ale and spirits—cakes, 
short-bread, and what not; to say nothing of a more tender 
interpretation of the custom, when the first comer by pre- 
arrangement met his sweetheart, and obtained the privilege of a 
kiss as her “ first-foot.” Another custom of the same season is not 

uite so widespread, but is said to linger round Bromyard, in the 
Woasestershiizs border of Herefordshire. As the hour of midnight 
is on the strike on the 31st of December, and the last carol is 
dying away, a promiscuous rush is made to the nearest spring to 
snatch “ the cream of the well,” the first pitcherful of the new year, 
and with it the prospect of the best luck. The same excitement is 
going on in the dwellings of South Scotland at the same hour, 
when, as the poet hath it— 


Twall struck—twa neebour hizzies raise 
And liltin gaed a sad gate ; 

The flow’r of the well to our house gaes, 
And I'll the bonniest lad get. 


The customs connected with the Feast of Epiphany and 
with Twelfth Day are many and curious; and it is singular how 
long and widely the name and delicacy of dambswool has been 
associated with its feasting. Lambswool in Cumberland forms 
part of the beverage called Ponsondie, partaken of on Twelfth- 
night by the rustics along with Lobscouse—i.e. beef and 
onions and fried potatoes. To judge from Herrick we 
might take “gentle lambswool” to be a frothy and sweet 
compound, and certainly it had a great part in the ceremonial 
of wassailing trees and human beings in Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
and other counties. But when towards the end of Mr. Dyer's 
volume we find ourselves keeping Christmas Eve at Notti 
ham, the lambswool meets us as it did in the first mon 
of the year, but this time with a full explanation:—“ Apples 
are toasted upon a string till they drop into a bowl of 
hot spiced ale; and this from the softness of the beverage is 
called Lamb’s-wool.” With bowls in which this was a 

rime ingredient, itinerant minstrels would appear on the Eve of 

‘piphany ; and in Staffordshire the star that led the Magi was 
represented by a lighted hill-fire. Seemingly in connexion with 
this, though it is not easy to trace the train of ideas, are the 
customs which Mr. Dyer finds to have — at the same season 
on the borders of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. At Pauntley, 
near Newent, the men of a farm would assemble in a field sown with 
wheat, and, after making twelve fires of straw in a row, would, 
standing round one much than the rest, drink a glass of cider 
to the master’s health. Then, returning to the farmhouse, they were 
regaled on cakes soaked in cider. The same ceremony went on on 
the other side of the boun line of the counties, with a little 


more drinking, hallooing, and chorussing round the fires; and at the 
supper afterwards there was a plum-cake with a hole in the middle, 
which the bailiff took to wainhouse. There the master 


the best ox in a curious toast, and the cake was placed on 
this ox’s horn. If the ox, when tickled, tossed it off backwards, 
the cake fell to the mistress; if forward, to the bailiff. A kindred 
recognition of the twelve lights of the world, the Apostles, and the 
Saviour in their midst, is said to have been customary in West- 
meath in the seventeenth century; and so much of the custom 
as concerns the ox and the health-drinking formula seems also to 
have been in use at Tretire, near the Wye-side, the ox’s toss 
arbitrating between the boys and the men as to the ownership of 
the cake. In Pembrokeshire on Twelfth Day a band of men or 
boys carry about a wren in a gaily-ornamented cage or mimic ho 


accompanying themselves on an instrument, sing “ the 
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ey they are his men; and whilst it would seem that they are 
nothing loth to pocket the gratuities which reward their services, the 
probabilities are that the wren figures so conspicuously in the cere- 
mony on the score of the supposed supernatural or angelic nature 
with which it and the robin are credited in English proverb-lore. 
The Irish hunting of the wren on St. Stephen’s Day is quite 
another thing, and the custom has for the last thirty years 
been put down by authority. In the Isle of Man the custom is 
associated with a rather curious legend, which keeps it from dying 
out; but such usages as this, and that of hunting owls and 
squirrels on Christmas Day and St. Andrew’s Day, must in time 
succumb to emery | civilization. The old practice at St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Ackworth, of suspending a sheaf of corn out- 
side the porch on Christmas Eve for the especial benefit of the birds, 
is more appropriate to the spirit of the season. Reference has been 
already made to the rehabilitation of Pagan festivals by the 
Church of Rome, and we find that Candlemas Day is a case in point. 
Although generally supposed to commemorate the aged Simeon’s 
taking our Lord in his arms, and calling Him “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” it is certain that the old custom of carrying candles 
at this feast was in honour of Ceres, who had to search for Pro- 
serpine, when stolen by “gloomy Dis,” with candles or torches. 
We have Pope Innocent’s word for it, that, unable to suppress the 
custom, the holy Fathers substituted the Blessed Virgin for the 
heathen goddess in its celebration. At Ripon Cathedral it was 
customary to illuminate pecans, | on the Sunday next before 
Candlemas. In like manner pancakes and cross-buns represent a 
compromise or a taking-over of Pagan customs ; and the perambu- 
lation and incantation of orchard trees in Kent during esuios 
week (although this is not under the sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority) is said to be referable to heathen supplication of Zolus, 
the god of winds, for favourable breezes. e local name is 
“youling ” (p. 207). 

Mr. Dyer illustrates St. David's Day with the various surmises 
which refer the national “leek” to the British Ceres and the 
Byblian Adonis respectively ; and apropos of Mid Lent, or Mother- 
ing Sunday, discourses of Simnel cakes with more interest than 
of the day itself, which has a speciality of its own, and was clearly 
meant by the Church for religious improvement. In the West 
of England this “ Dies Refectionis” is so esteemed by the simple 
folk. A little more on this point might well be substituted for the 
stories about Sim and Nell and Lambert Simnel’s father—clearly 
“post hoes,” but not “ te a hocs.” Instead of Simnel cakes, fig 
pies are eaten on Mid Lent Sunday in Lancashire and Stafford- 
shire ; although in several other counties Palm Sunday counts as 
Fig Sunday, probably on account of our Lord’s seeking figs the 
day before his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. To this latter 
Sunday is tacked a curious usage at Hentland, a Herefordshire 
church; priest and people receive from the churchwardens a cake 
and bun (and formerly a cup of beer), to consume in church, “in 
token of a desire to forgive and forget all animosities and to 

for Christmas.” 

t few probably of those who have eaten hot cross-buns on a 
seore or more of Good Fridays have ever heard of Good Friday 
bread; it is a small loaf baked on that morning and then 
put by till the next anniversary of it. Used as a medicine and 

into water, it is supposed to cure diarrhoea and other ail- 
ments, and persons must be indeed in a bad way whose complaints 
resist two doses of Good Friday bread. Among other customs of 
this day is one still in vogue among the Portuguese and South 
American sailors in the London docks—namely, that of flogging 
Judas Iscariot, or a block of wood which is dressed up to represent 
him. The traitor is finally burnt. One of the most strange and 
gratuitous flogging customs connected with the Calendar was 
one said to have attached to Holy Innocents’ Day, of 
“whipping up the children upon Innocents’ Day morning that 
the memory of this murther might stick the closer; and, in a 
moderate proportion, to act the crueltie again in kind” (see p. 
498). Itis rather hard that the children were not allowed to be 
in effigy, like Iscariot. There is a touch of poetry in the 
mutiled peals still rung in several churches and at Wells Cathedral 
on Innocents’ Day ; and the custom is most refined at Norton, near 
Evesham, where the bells first a muffled peal for the 
innocents, and then mello joy-bells for the deliver- 

ance of the Infant Christ (p. 500). There is a great difference in the 
matter of taste and refinement between some country customs and 
others. Thus the custom in Lancashire, Salop, Warwick, and 
North Wales of “ lifting” and “ heaving,” which is something akin 
to the old-fashioned rolling Hill on Easter 
Mondays, is said to be traceable to a fancied representation of the 
Resurrection ; and it is hard to believe that up to 1821 a bull was 
baited annually at Wokingham on St. Thomas's Day under the 
sanction of the alderman and town clerk, whose perquisite the bull’s 
pm rem tae On the other hand, there was much pictu- 
resqueness in many of these popular customs, as, for instance, when 
on All Souls’ Day, in half-a~dozen young and old would 
be going “a-souling,” i.e. begging for “soul-cakes,” or in quest of 
“ dole-bread,” as in other counties the oaten bread then distributed 
was called. Such another custom is still kept on St. Thomas's 
Day, in Herefordshire, where troops of women and children go a- 
pe a-gooding, or, as they say in Cheshire, “ a~-Thomasin,” 
or else compounded of “ dole,” “corn,” or such like 
ject, seems best to express their errand. 
the same feeling for the picturesque 

as well-dressing at Tissi i 


such customs 
on Ascension Day, aud the blessing 


of wells and springs in Staffordshire, the processions with floral 
poles and vestments, and the canticle, and pause under the Gospel 
Uak, at Wolverhampton in Rogation Week (see p. 208), the 
mummers at Christmas-tide, and the decoration of churches with 
holly at that season, and with the yew on Good Friday. Another 
strong appeal was to “ magister artis ingenique largitor, venter,” 
as is still recognized in the Christmas hampers, and the good cheer 
connected with certain festivals in colleges, country houses, and 
even in a lower range of society. Though it is not now the rule 
of country houses at Christmas, as it was before the Civil Wars, 
according to Aubrey, that “ the first diet brought to table should 
be a boar’s head with a lemon in his mouth,” this solid apparition 
is still welcomed with musical honours at Queen's, in Oxford, on 
Christmas Day, in commemoration (as we learn in p. 478) of the 
gallant student who, having retired to the forest of Shotover for 
the quieter study of his Aristotle, was incontinently interrupted 
by a wild boar. With a lively sense of the brute’s distaste for 
ethics, the youth, quick as thought, rammed the precious volume 
down its yawning jaws, with the choking and convincing formula 
“Grecum est.” Possibly there are students who do not blame 
the boar for succumbing ; it is more to our purpose that the boar's 
head is not quite obsolete at Christmas, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FFABEXT sua fata libelli. Never has this proverb been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case of the edition of the 
turbulent Coadjutor’s Memoirs now in course of publication.* M. 
Feillet was the writer originally engaged to prepare the work 
for the press, and his thorough acquaintance with the history of 
the Fronde period particularly qualified him for the task. Two 
volumes have already appeared, and the promise held forth in 
them led us to expect a masterpiece of scholarship and careful 
annotation. Far be it from us to say that M. Jules Gourdault will 
not carry on to a satisfactory conclusion the task begun by M. 
Feillet. Indeed the third volume now before us proves quite the 
reverse; but still we cannot help regretting that the learned author 
of the book on La misére au temps de la Fronde should have been 
cut off at the early age of forty-eight, especially when we think 
that his death was hastened by the horrors of the war of the 
Commune. It seems that the MS. of the concluding volumes of De 
Retz’s Memoirs, ready for the press, was destroyed by fire during 
the siege of Paris; and thus M. Gourdault has laboured under the 
si disadvantage of finishing a work without the materials 
which his predecessor had assiduously collected. If we bear this 
circumstance in mind, we shall not grudge M. Gourdault even 
a double amount of praise. As a matter of fact, this third instal- 
ment of the Memoirs is in every respect a worthy continuation of 
the two previous ones. It takes us to the month of September 
1631, and gives by way of appendix the treaty concluded in 1651 
between the leaders of the fronde and the friends of the Royal 
princes, then detained in captivity at Le Havre. 

As we are now treading on classic ground, we may mention the 
first volume of M. Lemerre’s new edition of Moliére.t M. Anatole 
France, who is responsible for this undertaking, promises a life of 
the poet, a commentary, a selection of various readings, a glossary, 
&e.; and we have no doubt that all these will be forthcom- 
ing in due time. Meanwhile we must be satisfied with the 
bare text of Moliére’s first five plays. It is well known that 
twenty-three of the comedies were printed during the author's 
lifetime; these editiones principes, roughly issued, were full of 
typographical blunders, and, although they are of course the 
best source for the settling of the text, yet they require con- 
siderable attention on the part of modern editors. M. France 
has taken them as his guide, and he preserves religiously both 
the spelling and the punctuation. With respect to the re~ 
maining plays the best authority is of course the edition of 1682, 
issued by the actor La Grange, and by Vinot, who was Moliére’s 
particular friend. M. France promises to adhere faithfully to it, 
and, if the various promises mentioned above are realized, 
we shall be able to place in our libraries an elegant edition of 
Moliére, of a postal size, beautifully printed, and containing 
oe f possible help towards a thorough acquaintance with his 
works and life. e@ present volume contains a reproduction of 
the well-known portrait by Mignard. 

We wish that M. Siméon Luce had introduced his first volume 
of the History of Duguesclin ¢ by something like a preface telling 
us the plan adopted, the authorities consulted, and the peculiar 
features which distinguish this monograph from all preceding ones. 
A passage quoted from Dom Vaissette’s Histotre générale du 
Languedoc informs us, indeed, that the biographies of the heroic 
Constable hitherto published deserve to be classed among romances, 
rather than amongst trustworthy documents; but beyond this M. 
Luce gives us no information, and we are left to gather as we go 
along the nature of the documents he has had at his disposal, and 
the use he has made of them. We must say at the outset that 
the splendid edition of Froissart's Chronicles prepared by M. Siméon 
Luce for the Société de ]’Histoire de France raises a strong pre- 


* Mémoires du cardinal de Retz. Vol. 3. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co, 
+ Les euvres de Moliére. Avec un commentaire, ete, Publiées par A. 
Histoire rtrand Duguesclin et de son Epoque. Luce. Vol. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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sumption of the merits of the work now before us; and it is im- 
possible to read attentively the first few pages without seeing that 
we are under the guidance of an historian who knows his subject 
intimately. The first volume takes us as far as the battle of 
Gocherel. In accordance with the indication given in the title-page, 
M. Luce describes not only Duguesclin, but the fourteenth century, 
so far at least as France is concerned; his estimate of the Breton 
character (Chapter ii.) is very striking, and the whole of the third 
chapter, devoted to a sketch of private life in France five hundred 

ears ago, is of the highest interest. The pidces justificatives fill no 

than a hundred and sixty of small type. 

M. Charles Lenthérie combines the special training of a civil 
engineer with the gifts of an accomplished writer and the erudi- 
tion of an archzologist *; and he has applied these qualifications 
to the discussion of a subject full of historical interest. Scientific 
explorers who have turned their attention to geological questions 
are aware that the shore of the Gulf of Lyons is a kind ot Nether- 
Zands, very similar to the coasts of Holland and of some parts of 
the Adriatic. The old Narbonensis was studded with cities of 
considerable importance which have now disappeared for ever 
under the gradual accumulation of sand; in days comparatively 
recent the limit of the Continent on that side was formed by 
two lines of coast exactly as is the case now at Venice. A 
series of lagoons, perpetually fed by the sea, had favoured the 
establishment and prosperity of harbours, the only surviving one 
of which is Marseilles. A few centuries hence, says M. Lenthéric, 
all this zone will probably be fit for cultivation ; just now it is 
wretchedly barren, and the Government has, strangely enough, 
never thought it worth while to inquire into the possibility of 
utilizing or improving a very considerable tract of land. The 
volume before us consists of two parts; in the former, the author 
examines from a general point of view the variations of the 
sea-coast, devoting a chapter to the three Mediterranean deltas; in 
the latter he studies specially the Gulf of Lyons and its principal 
topographical features, M. Lenthéric’s practical conclusions may 
be summed up as follows:—(1) Transform the French Mediter- 
ranean lagoons into a forest by planting pine-trees, maple, Xc. ; 
(2) construct a port which shall facilitate the working of the coal 
beds of the department of the Gard. Aigues-Mortes is, he con- 
siders, the best harbour for such purposes, and might — be 
restored to its ancient prosperity. ‘The volume is completed by a 
series of illustrative documents and by fifteen maps or plans beau- 
tifully engraved. 

We have had lately many French publications treating of the 
popular ‘- 7 and poetical traditions of different European 
countries. . Alfred Rambaud’s interesting collectiont devoted 
to Russian literature is the most recent work of the kind. As in 
other instances, so in the case of Russia, popular poetry includes 
two classes of compositions totally distinct from each other. The 
lyrics are of a religious character, and they present under a 
Christian garb reminiscences of the original form of heathenism 
which marked the Slavonic races. These poems are much earlier 
than the other monuments of Russian folk literature, and the music 
to which they are sung is extremely ancient; in fact, the same 
melodies are found on the banlis of the Volga and at the furthest 
end of the Breton peninsula in France. Next to the lyric 
poems come the epics or historical compositions, the subjects of 
which are the national heroes and patriotic legends of Russia. 
This class of compositions alone fills the pages of M. Rambaud’s 
volume. He has divided them into four groups, and 
analyses the mest remarkable amongst them, giving us occasional 
extracts, and showing how the same myths occur in the literary 
monuments of countries the most dissimilar in point of climate, 
civilization, and political sympathies. 

The title of M. Jules Levallois’s new book ¢ must not lead the 
reader to suppose that we are now presented with a recently dis- 
covered tragedy or comedy of Pierre Corneille. But even the 
published plays of the author of Polyeucte are not much known to 
the generality of readers, with the exception of the four or five 
masterpieces which have been reprinted ad nauseam and still 
supply ehoice extracts to anthologies compiled for the use of 
schools. M. Levallois acknowledges that such anthologies have 
their merits, and he does not wish to depreciate them; at the same 
time he maintains that the study of Mélite, L'illusion comique, La 
galerie du Palais, and the less popular pieces of Corneille is 
necessary to a satisfactory knowledge of the poet's character, 
and we are bound to say that the excursions he has made 
in those terre incognite have produced valuable results, There 
existed hitherto a kind of Corneillian legend, combining, like 
all legends, a small proportion of truth with a large amount 
of error. M. Leyallois has fairly demolished it, and his mono- 
graph has the merit of drawing our attention to beauties which, 
on — rei of professors of literature, we had hitherto 
neglected. 

The intellectual life of a nation is intimately connected with 
its political development. It is absurd to separate two elements 
which contribute towards the accomplishment of a common 
result; and, further, as the various branches of the human race 
are closely cqnpeeted with one another, we may say that the 
character of any given national literature cannot be thoroughly 
understood till we have ascertained how it has both influ- 
enced its meighbours and been influenced by them in re- 

* Les villes mortes du goife de Lyon. Par Ch. Lentheric. Paris: Plon. 


} La Russie épique. Par A. Rambaud. Paris; Maisonnouve. 
Corneille inconne. Par Jules Levallois. Paris: Didier. 


turn. Such is the principal idea running through M. Alfred 
Bougeault’s Histoire des littératwres étrangéres*, the first volume 
of which is now before us. When we say that within the 
compass of a moderate-sized octavo, M. Bougeault studies the 
literature of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Sweden, 
and Lapland, the reader will perceive that he need not expect 
more than a sketch, illustrated here and there by extracts; the 
criticisms are in general very fair, and the style is clear and 
picturesque ; but, in spite of his professions, M. Bougeault 

those comparisons with the literary masterpieces of other coun- 
tries which would bring out the peculiarities of German poetry, 
philosophy, and criticism. His work, therefore, falls short of the 
ideal conception drawn in the preface. 

M. Gustave Hubbard’s mme fails likewise in this respect ; 
although it proclaims somewhat pretentiously the 
“ Synthesis of European Civilization.”+ We readily admit, or 
ever, that no author can succeed in giving in four hundred duo- 
decimo pages both a “synthetic” history of any literature and a 
critical sketch of its principal writers. M. Hubbard’s volume forms 

of a collection which we have already had occasion to notice ; it 
is intended to deal with contemporary literature; but the author has 
judiciously prefixed an introductory chapter on the beginnings of 
Spanish literature, and his ny ay my of the old romances, 
the poem of the Cid, Cervantes, the in its various manifesta- 
tions, and the picaresque style of composition, enable us to urder- 
stand the intellectual progress of the present day. The work itself 
is subdivided into three books corresponding with the three follow- 
ing epochs—(1) from the Revolution of 1808 to the death of 
Ferdinand VII. ; (2) from the first civil war of seven years to 
Espartero’s Regency; (3) from the accession of Queen Isa I. 
to the revolution of September 1875. This last book is preceded 
by an excellent description of the general character of epoch 
under consideration. 

The last four instalments of M. Franck’s Dictionnaire des sciences 
philosophiques { have brought to a conclusion one of the most 
useful amongst the series of lexicons published by Messrs. Hachette. 
The theoretical articles remain the same, or nearly the same, as 
in the former editions, but the biographical notices have been much 
modified, and the names are added of eminent philosophers who 
have died since 1847, such as Rosmini-Serbati, Saisset, Lamennais, 
Schopenhauer, and others. Certain essays of a parely seientific kind 
likewise appear, with important alterations and additions. 

Under the title Voyage au —- de Babel = . ‘élix Julien has 
written an excellent summary of the progress made by Assyriologists 
and, generally speaking, by Oriental scholars. ‘The discoveries 
made by the late M. Eugéne Burnouf, his commentary on the 
Yagna, and his investigations of the old Zend * 
are well explained; and the relations between the Semitic 
and Turanian races are described in a manner which shows 
that the author has carefully studied the subject. M. 
Julien has a wholesome of hypothetical theories, and 
of conclusions adopted @ prtort in support of a religious or 
philological crotchet; accordingly, he handles M. Renan with 
much severity, and contends that the famous Histoire des langites 
sémitiques, whilst possessing all the attractiveness of a novel, has 
no other merit whatever. The supposed monotheism of the 
Semitic race is another fancy disposed of by our author, who 
reproduces some of the facts given many years ago by the 
— Professor Munk in his inaugural address at the Collége de 

rance. 

M. Caro is one of the chief contributors to M. Franck’s Dic- 
tionary of Metaphysical Seience, and has also published a number 
of well-known works on that wide subject. He may be considered 
a leading champion on the side of spiritualism, as opposed to 
sensationalism and materialism. The volume he has lately brought 
out ||, consisting of articles originally written for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is another manifesto on behalf of metaphysics ; its 
aim is to show that metaphysics are a reality, that the inductive 
sciences are not sufficient to explain man’s destiny even in this 
world, and that the Positivists have as yet signally failed in their 
efforts to prove that they alone ean regenerate a. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary symptom of the revolution which is just 
now taking place in the i ual world is the strange want of 
logie manifested both by the leaders and the followers of the 
materialist school. M. Caro remarks that, notwithstanding their 
contempt for data which are not the results of experience, M 
Littré and writers of his school are constantly compelled to 
to such data, and are reasonable only when they dose; he-further 
shows that from their hatred of Christianity and priesteraft, the 
theorizing Republicans of the Rousseau sehvol, the ehampions of 
the rights of man, the apostles of equality and fraternity, claim as 
allies men whose doctrines rest on an essentially aristocratic and 
exclusive principle. The applications of modern materialism to 
natural law, to the right of punishing, and to the status of the 
criminal classes, are amongst the ehief tepies discussed by M. 


* Histoire des littératures étrangéres. Par Alfred Bougeault. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Pilon. 

+ Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Espagne. Par Gustave 
Hubbard. Paris: Charpentier. 

Dictionnaire des sciences philosophi Publié 

rds 7-10. Paris and London: L. & Co. 

§ Voyage au pays de Babel. Par M. FAix Julien. Paris ; Pion. 

|| Problémes de morale sociale. Par E. Caro. Paris and London; L. 
Heehette & Co. 
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We cannot be expected to wade through the bulky volume of 
M. Emile de Girardin* ; nor would it be a very easy task to find a 
really striking page in a collection of newspaper articles which 
have not the slightest interest now, however pointed and 
pungent they may have been a year ago. France is a prey, we 


are told, to the spirit of faction. The intransigentes, the irrécon- 


ciliables, are to be found in equal proportions amongst the Repub- 
licans, the Bonapartists, and the Monarchists. All seek the 
triumph of their opinions rather than the happiness of the country, 
and the war of 1870, instead of putting an end to intestine 

uarrels, has only complicated them a thousandfold. M. Emile de 

irardin’s theory is right enough, and his horror of red-tapeism 
has our cordial sympathy ; but we do not believe that universal 
suffrage is the panacea which will save France from destruction. If 
we felt dis to call to our assistance an able and experienced 
legislator, it would certainly not be the philosopher who, jealous, 
no doubt, of M. Proudhon’s laurels, asserts that good and evil 
have no real existence, and that law and justice must give way for 
a kind of insurance company organized by mankind against the 
risks to which society is exposed. 

M. Roget's history of Geneva ¢ appears in small fasciculi accord- 
— a principle which we cannot understand ; thus the work has 
a disjointed look, and the reader is obliged to wait a considerable 
time for a couple of hundred , instead of sitting down at once 
to the perusal of a reasonable-sized volume. This is a pity; for M. 

t writes well, his narrative is compiled from authentic docu- 
ments, and he is specially to be commended for his impartiality. 
The events related in the present Hivraison are the trial of Bolsec, 
the differences of the Genevese and the King of France, the early 
symptoms of resistance against Calvin’s despotism, and the mea- 
sures of surveillance adopted with respect to refugees from France, 
Italy, and other neighbouring countries. It was evident, in the 
first place, that, if Geneva opened its gates indiscriminately to 
all persons persecuted on account of their religious views, the 
natural consequence would be a rupture with the King of 
France and with the Catholic potentates of Northern Italy; in the 
second place, it ms be taken for granted that the multitude 
of refugees included, not only Evangelical Protestants, but free- 
thinkers and philosophers, through whose influence Calvin’s 
authority would be endangered and Puritanism defeated. M. 
Roget's new pamphlet illustrates this state of things very fully, 
chiefly by an account of Bolsec’s trial, and of the discussions be- 
tween Calvin and the other ministers on the subject of predestina- 
tion. 

The Public School French Grammar which we have received 
from Messrs. Hachette { is an adapted translation of M. Brachet’s 
well-known work. We need scarcely say that a grammatical treatise 
originally composed for French pupils required considerable addi- 
tions and alterations to make it useful in English schools. The 

needed for this purpose have been made; and a distinct 
volume to be shortly published will contain the syntactic part of 
the work, more fully and thoroughly discussed than it is in the 
book before us. e have noticed a few typographical blunders 
which ought to be corrected in a future edition. 

The list of works of fiction for this month includes reprints of 
several well-known tales. We have, first, M. Alfred de Musset’s 
Confession d'un enfant du siecle §, which is really an autobiography 
slightly modified by the author's imagination. Published forty 

ears ago, it immediately obtained notice on account both of the 
uty of the style and of the tone of scepticism déstllusionné which 
pervades it from beginning toend. M. de Musset’s early poems, 
forming a companion volume in the same collection, are expres- 
sions of a similar mode of thought ||, and when they appeared 
they suggested a parallel with Byron. Both volumes are 
printed in a et form, and illustrated with etchings; they are 
to be followed by other works. M. ee has also published 
a new edition of the tales composed by MM. E. and J. de Gon- 
court. Here we find realism of the most di ble kind, with- 
out the < of expression which gave such popularity to the 

‘ession. 

he best novels now before us are borsowed from foreign 
sources. Under the title La princesse Moran: ** M. Louis U}bach 
has one of Mme. von Taalzow’s historical tales, which 
introduces us to the Court of Vienna during the reign of Macia 
Theresa. The Major Frans tf, translated from the Dutch by 
Albert Réville, is a clever sketch of contemporary life in 


The second part of M. de Montalembert’s famous essay ou Spain 
gives special interest to the February number of the Bibliotheque 
universelle {} ; and other articles are worth reading, especially the 


* Grandeur et déclin de la France; questions des annces 1874 et 1875. 
Par Emile de Girardin. Paris: Plon. 

Genéve. Par Amédée Roget. Vol.3. 2 
livraison. Genéve: Jullien. 

t The Public School French Grammar. By Auguste Brachet. Trans- 
ry ed the Rev. E. Brette and M. G. Masson. London: Hachette 


§ La confession dun enfant du siécle. Par Alfred de Musset. Paris: 
ier. 


|| Premiéres poésies. Par Alfred de Musset. Paris: Charpentier. 
| Madame Gervaisais, etc. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Char- 


*< La princease Morani. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Lévy. 
tt Lemajor Frans. Par M. Albert Réville. Paris: Plon. 
Bibliothéque universelle et Revue suisse. Février 1876. Lausanne: 


one in which M. Louis Léger exposes M. Verkovitch’s attempt to 
connect the literature of the Slavonic race with the Vedas of 
Hinduism. 

We must not conclude without mentioning the splendid edition 
of the book of Ruth, illustrated with M. Bida’s usual talent.* The 
etchings, taken from personal observation and close study of 
Eastern life, are masterpieces. 


livre de Ruth. Ilustré par M. Bida, Paris and London: L. Hachette 
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mpass 7 Octaves. Unsurpassed for Cheapness and Durab & Iron 
Grand, 5 feet long, 7 octaves, trichord Gheapness a very doable: and rae Bah Cash price 
£55, or on the Three Years’ System, £5 10s. per Quarter. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 


turers of CHRONOMETERS, ’ WATCHES, Chocks, &c. (Catalogues free) to 
Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereign 
oa of , rect Westminster Clock, and of the New ‘Standard Clock of the Royal 


elie 61 ‘Strand. 34 Royal Exchange.and Factory, Gerrard Street, London. 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13,1870) on 40 Cooney entered for annual competition, “‘M.F.DENT’S 
isthe finest we have ever had ENT Watch ,and Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR TREET. CHARING CROSS 

FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY’S. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 


Table Knives, ive, » per dozen, from 19s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze. 3s. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, 24s. Stoves— Bright, Black, Rezister, Hot-air, &c. 
Papier-Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Electro ‘Tea and Coffee Sets. from £3 7s. Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Dish Covers—Tin, Metal, Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs Gaseliers—2-light, om 3 do. 5 5 do. £6 68, 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. Kitcheners—-from 3 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. Kitchen Utensils, Tu tag At 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &c. 

A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Pay of £2and 


DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established A.D.1700. 


| AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
13s Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WARS CHANDLERS to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H. the Prince of Wal 
Have a view their new oudte of MODERATOR and ‘KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares, 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the a Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican,&c. CANDLES of all descriptions. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 

33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

A R T D E C'S 
URCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


ATIONS.—HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
Santee Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
ori Coiling, Fire not | Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other 


ses free.—CL, & OO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
and Dabline 


NOTICE. —WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. — oe Packet of 


this TOBACCO will in future be lined with Hell, thus 
condition and flavour.—_W. D. & H.O. W1LL8. January 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
E 1.8.2 & Ss ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the sockar SIPHONIA (weight 12 07s.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25. 
LADIES' WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


(Opposite the Haymarket). 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


Thisceleb st delici 1d mellow Spirit is the v: CREAM of IR: 
WHISKIES., is aurivatied. pure, and more then the ‘finest 
= Notethe Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's L. 


Wh 
holesale Depot, 0 GRBAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STRBET, Ww. 
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ISSUE OF FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS OF £100 EACH, 
AT 92}, REDEEMABLE AT PAR IN FIVE YEARS. 
INTEREST COUPONS PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY. 


(THE ASSOCIATION of LAND FINANCIERS, 
LIMITED. 


Established August 2, 1870. 
7 WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, 8.W. 
SHARE CAPITAL, £100,000. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
‘The Directors vi epplications 1290 ture Bonds of £100 each, with Interest 
Pay’ of the Interest of Five per Cent. sg annum, half- 
yearly, ry the Bankers of the Association, on January 5 and July 5 in each year. 
The Price of Issue is £92 10s., R— Gt payable on Application, and £82 10s. payable one 
Se ee et t (for three Allotment on a further payment of £2 10s. per 


The Debenture Bonds will bea interest fom January 8, 187%, nd wil be redeemable at par 
on January > 
The Interest added to the £7 10s. paid on redemption is equivalent toa return of £7 Is. per 
Cent. per annum. 
Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
THE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, 37 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C, 


Heap Orrick: EDINBURGH; and all Branches in Scotland. 
LLOYD’S BANKING COMPANY, Limited, Birmingham ; and all Branches. 
Secretary—RICHARD HENRY LANGRIDGE, Esq. 


an 1 Fegulationsat stabie income rather than at profits 
realizations ; ite Debentures, issued for have been duly , 4+ o. they 

felldue, The maximum 

regularly 


um Dividend is limited to Ten per Cent. per annum, and hes been 


For the investments of the Association, it may fairly be claimed that they afford a “Home 
Security which, stable value, receives more attention and an 
ascending ap P as foreign bonds or more speculative securities descend ‘a 
the — 


he proceeds of this issue will be applied towards the of other Deb 


the. somal hts reserved) 7 tion at 
ture otherwise redeemable only by yearly drawings up to the 


The assets of the Association under specific valuations, made by independent surveyors, 
amount to upwards of considerably over one- freehold 
—while the tat total liabilities (including all the Share and Debenture Capital) under 

£271,645 : thus showing a surplus value of £30,415 up to January 31, 1576. inclusive. 

N.B. nate prepentes me now vested be the Association are calculated to yield a rental consi- 
derably in excess of £28,000 per annum. Taking this sum, of which £14,050 per annum is 

from freehold only, and the from long leaseholds, averagin: 
about 90 youre, terms (from over 900 years down to 78 years), the “eatshot result i obtain 
" : Comput King he freehold at only 18 years’ purchase, and the leaseho ae at only 12 Ed 

previousl 'y deducting ail ground rents from the latte ue uf 
cistalned ; thus showing the the moderate valuation of the assets in 


R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
London, February %, 1876. 


N.B.—Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers and 
SECRETARY. 


ASSOCIATION of LAND FIN/ ANOIERS, _ Limited. 
ISSUE of 1,00 FIVE PER CENT, DEBENTURE BONDS of 
able at par in five years NOTICE 18 HEREBY, GIVEN that the List of APPLICA- 
TIONS for the above issue will be CLOSED on Monday next, March 6. 


By Order, rt H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
7 Whitehall Place, 8. W., February 29, 1876. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet London, 


Invested assets on Di ber 31, 1875 
Income for the past y 
_ mount paid ondeath t to December iast 
versi allotted for ve years 
662,104 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted........... 5,523,138 
The Expenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
ATTENTION is tm ay A called tothe New (REVISED and REDUCED) Rates of Pre- 

mium recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on applieation to the Office. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 


mite being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
ED. 


NO Policy Holder is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund £1574, 118 
Annual Income -:217,374 


B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


TPHE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—151 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
For FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES, at Home and Abroad. 
Reduced rates of Life Premium for foreign residence. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1808. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL, 


For Lives only. Established 1807. 


Reports, Feaetuns, and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 


Agents, post GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LOX DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
CHIEF OrFice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE OFFIO &, 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOV 
BROOMPIELD.” } Secretaries. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycuks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey. Madres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
eng Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For x periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


MERCHANT BANKING COMPANY OF LONDON, 


Limited._NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the THIRTEENTH ORDIN ARY 
GENERAL MEETING of this ee be held at the Com: npany’s Offices, No. 112, 
Cannon Street, in the City of London, on Thursday. the 9th day of March instant. at Twelve 
of the Clock at noon precisely, to receive the ‘Acoreets to the 3lst December last, with a Report 
of the Directors ; to declare a Dividend ; to elect Directors in the —— of JAMES MCMA8sTER, 
Esq., and WILLIAM WHITFORD, Esq., who retire by rotation, and, being oy offer them- 

po for re-election ; to elect Auditors, and to fix their remuneration, and for general pur- 


Motice is also ven, that the Transfer Books paratory 
to the Meetin, the aich February to the vi both both days incl 


By Order, B. 
Cannon Street, London, E.C., February 23, 1876. 


T°. BONA-FIDE INVESTORS.—It is desired to form a small 
Pt COMPANY to Manufacture and Sell a Patented Engine. It is proposed 
its made. ne! or eir Solicitors maygobtai ‘mation 
be, Messrs. Deacon’ Leadenhall 1 Street, Lofdon. B.C. 


JOHN BURGESS & ‘SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
HAS BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


“A most an 
The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLi. 
Nive PrRizE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and drynegs, 
tickling and irritation, inducing eough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms = 
glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections. being in proximity 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
6d. and Is. Boxes (by post Eight or Fifteen Stamps), and Tins Is. 6d., labelled 


“JAMES EFPS & CO., 8 Threadneedle Street, 
and 170 Piccadilly, London. 


(CONSUMPTION 
[DIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


ost efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANCREATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE. 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
GAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


DDINNEFORD’s FLUID MAGNESIA— 
of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN. HEADACHE 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient fur Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 


d at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
racharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
“ oy Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in Eaat India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Civil Pay and 
LE, oney Agency, British and Indian, 


. J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LIVER TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH’S).—This perfect 


Tonic, from its stimulating alterative, restorative and », has 
attained popularity. It provesinvaluable in Prostration, Debility. Indigestion. and all 
Liver ions. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To be had of all Chemists, or of 


GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


RAPD Cure of Severe Cough by DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 

MONIC WAFERS. a Mr. H ARRISON, 265 Glossop Road, Shetfield:_*I was 

wentt troubled with a severe cough, and was complete = by a few of the Wafers.” They 
taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at ls. Ijd., > by ., and Ils. per Box. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. Postage free 
MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


The Life of the Prince Consort, Vo ; Kin, reo s Crimea, Vol. 

Mary ; The Greville The Wa, y We 
by 


Brother, by Mrs. 3 Hyacinth Hated be Free ; Bhs of Dustypore ; 
insworth ; Number Seventeen ary Kingsh and 
nearly Two Thousand AAs! Popular Books at the lowest current Prices, sas 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlII the Books 

in Circulation or on Sale at DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, (one Minute’s walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to an amouat, according to thi 
the best New Books, English, French, and German. required, 
with Lists of New Publications. gratis and post 
antes A pens application of Surplus Books oftered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
ree on application 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S Uni Libraries, 

307 Regent Street. near the Polytechnic. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
in 1841. _Patron—H.. H.the PRINCE of WALES. President_THOMAS 

CARLYLE, Esq. This Library contains 85.000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 

in various Languages. Subscriptions, £3 a year,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

ship, £%. Fifteen Volumes are ~ age to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. 

Ten to Half-past Six. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. phos will be given, viz.: 


of THE 
10, 74, 75. 76, 81, 88, 91, 255, 256,301, and 651 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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ANOT’S WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, trans- 


lated and edited with the Author’s sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph. D. F.C.S. 
Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 


FLEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for Colleges and Schools ; translated from Ganot’s Eléments 
de Physique, Seventh Bdition, with 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lis. 


Now ready, in Svo. price One Shilling, 


PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES in PHYSICS, an Appendix 
to the Seventh and other Editions of Ganor’s Elementary Treatise on Physics. 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 

and YOUNG PERSONS, translated from GANor’s Cours de Physique. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ This is a good text-book of physics for the the treatment is entirely free from ene 

middle and upper classes of boys’ and girls’ tical formule. The engravings of the in- 

school struments and of the experiments | detailed 


phenomena and laws for the general are and sug, an to be 
reader. ‘The su are properties of | of assistance not only to the learner but to 
matter, hyd i the teacher.” —Nature. 
heat, light, ti and electricity ; and 


London, Loxemaxs & Co, 


New and enlarged Edition, in post Svo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or Prevalent Fallacies in Belief aud Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. StepuEN JENNaR, M.A. 
“‘ There are but few books published since Paley’ 's Evidences which we would 
recommend in preference to this masterly volume.” —Hour. 
“* The form of new to us since the days of Whately’s 


Cautions for the times.” 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
W ILLIAMS & NORGATE'S FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR. 


No. 87. Post free. One Stamp. (Theology, Classics, Oriental and European Philology, 
German and French recent ure.) 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK OTROULAR. | No. 31. Post free, One 


Stamp. (Natural History, Physics, A and Surgery.) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; aud. 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


= FOR A SPELLING BEE. 
8vo. cloth, 1s, ; post free, Is. 2d. 
N UTTALL’S SPELLING BEE GUIDE ARNE'S 
EDITION): a Repertory of Five Thousand Difficult Words, with their Phonetic 
“Pronouncing Dictionary,” 
has the —- Spelling, and is distinct from any other work of a similar far titles 
FREDERICK WaBNR & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE POET KEATS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Early 
Editions, with Memoir, Explanatory Notes, &c. 


THE LANSDOWNE POETS’ EDITION, with Full-page Illustrations, cloth om gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, handsomely bound, 8s. 


TUE CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION, cloth gilt, 2s.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


TUE CHANDOS LIBRARY EDITION OF 


PEPYss DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE contains all the | 
Braybrooke Original Edition. Witha by Jonny Times, With7 


raatter of the 
Steel Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, full Index, &c., 3s. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford a Strand. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HUMBOLDT'S NATUR und REISEDTLDER. Abridged 


from his“ in die des nm Continents "’ (“ Personal ‘Nar- 
rative of Travel,” &c.), and * ten der Natur.” With, ‘Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 


Biographical of the C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
King’s College, lon. 


“ We cordially nent the book to schoolmasters in search of an entertaining and im- 
proving reading-book for the middle or higher forms.” —4A cademy. 


London: F. NorGATR, 17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Post Svo. 12s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in the NEW TESTAMENT POS- 

SIBLE, CREDIBLE, and HISTORICAL ; or, an Examination of the Validity of seme 
Recent Objections against Christianity, as a Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of “ TheJesus of the Evangelists,” &e. 


don : F. NoRGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 
Just published, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


j jOCUS STANDI REPORTS: Cases decided during the 
Sessions 1873-1-5, by the Court of Refereeson Private Bills. By FREDERICK CLIFFORD 
and A. G. Rickarbs, Esqs., Barristers-at-Law (continuing Clifiurd and Stephen's Reports). 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. half-bound, 88. 6d. 


A NEW WORK ON CHESS. 


Containing the Laws and History of the Game; 


TOGETHER WITH AN ANALYSIS OF .THE OPENINGS AND A TREATISE 
ON END GAMES. 


By HOWARD STAUNTON and ROBERT B. WORMALD. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. (LIMITED). AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


ART-SCHOOLS OF MEDIZ:VAL CHRISTENDOM. 


By A.C. OWEN. Edited by J. RUSKIN, M.A., Slade Professor. 


LONDON: MOZLEY & SMITH, 6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESES. LOW, MARSTON, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


‘Now ready. 
“ Warranted not dry reading.”—German 


Prospectus. 
O the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI: a Book of 
Sport and Adventure in the South African Bush. By EDWARD MOR. Translated by 
N. D'ANVERs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Wood 4 fine Chromo-lithographs, 
and a Map, cloth extra, 2! 


(THE HAPITATIONS of. MAN in ALL AGES. By 


E. VIOLLET-LF-Duc, Author of “ How to Build a House,” of a Fortress,” “4 
Transi-ted by B. BUCKNALL, Architect. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with over 100 Lilustrations by the 
Author, cloth extra, Its. 


Now ready. 


From the HEBRIDES to the HIMALAYAS. By 


CONSTANCE F. GORDON CUMMING. 2 vols, medium 8vo. with very numerous fine W: ‘ood 
Engravings from the Author’s Drawings, cloth extra, 42s. 
~ The ever-changing scenes are described with a force and vividness which strongly impress 
the mind.” —Court Journal. 


London: Sampson Low, MAnrsTox, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 18% Fleet Street, E.C. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


A NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Lucas CoL.iiss, A.M. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The marked success and general popularity of the Series of “* Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.” lately concluded fg Twenty Volumes, has been accompanied by some regrets, ex- 
pressed both by the friendly critics of the press and in private quarters, at its not having been 
made somewhat —s comprehensive. 

‘This has induced us to announce the issue of a * Su SSS: ”” intended to comprise 


the Rpm of ae few Latin and Greek authors, which, fur various reasons, were pot included 
in the origina! plan. 

‘This Series will appear, like the preceding, in quarterly volumes, at Sitonmeee each, and 
in the same size and type. It will not beextended beyond cight or ten such voli These 
will include the works of Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Livy ,,Lucretius, Ovid, vids Catullus 
(with Tibullus and Propertius), Avacreon, Pi KC. 


The New Volume, 


LEVY, by | the Rev. W. Lucas Coutins, A.M., is published this 
28. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 


“Itis impossible to praise too highly the, conception | and execution of this series of the 
Classics. Paar are a kind of * um ’ for — but executed 
by men of the most and therefore conveying the and 
tone of the authors. They will be as pleasant to scholars as they are valuable to those who 
know only their mother t Quarterly Review. 

“ It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a ‘series as this in giving ‘ English 
readers’ an insight, exact as tar as it goes, into those-olden times which are so remote and yet 
to many of us so close."’"—saturday Review. 

All the Volumes of the First Series may be had coon. Sloth, 2s. 6d.; or the whole 
und in 10 Saf vellum backs, £: 
BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


SOPHOCLES’ AJAX. 
This day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE DEATH and BURIAL of AIAS: a Tragedy of Sophocles. 


Translated into English Verse by LEWis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
I 


THREE PLAYS of SOPHOCLES (Antigone, Electra, Deianira). 


Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Prefaee b: MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 
from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, by R. TOWNSHEND Mayer. 


ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 
Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘THE BONN REUN NION CONFERENCE REPORT for 1875 
Translated from the German 


ot Professor REuscH. With a Preface by Canon 
BaSIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


LIppDox. 


CHRISTIANITY and MORA ALITY: the Boyle Lectures for 


1874-75. the Rev. Henry Wack, Professor of Ecelesiastical History at King’s 
College, and ‘chap ain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 19% Piccadilly, W. 


Crown 8vo. with Heliotype Portrait, post paid, 6s. 6d. 


Willa SHARP, ENGRAVER. With a Descriptive 


Catalogue of his Works. By W. S. BaKkER. 


Also, by the same Author, 
AMERICAN ENGRAVERS and their WORKS; with brief Notices of their Lives, and 
Lists of their principal Works. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d.; large paper, post paid, 17s. 
on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order on Loudon. 


GEBBIE & BaRRIE, Publish Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Sow vole uncut, £7 17s..6d.; or lange paper 
(only 100 printed), demy 8vo. £15 15s. 


A& SELECT COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH PLAYS, 
founded upon Dodsley’s. Edited, with Notes and to the Notes, by W. Carew 
HAZLITT, and a Glossary by RicHarp Morris, LL.D. The last edition of sley, 1823, 


have been subsequently reprinted in the 
collected works at their respective authors resent Collection comprises eighty Plays ; 
and of the whole but two 


te & TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 


‘THE REFORM of the LICENSE LAW in SWEDEN and 
SYSTEM. A Letter addressed by ission to the Right 
Hon. V one,M.P. By ALEXANDER R, Liverpoo' 

& Co. 1: W. GILLING, Lord Street; and N, 


SauyTu, 42 Renshaw Street. Manchester: Jo: YWORTH, Deansgate. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow : JOHN MENZIES & Co. 


lated into English Verse. 


THE KING GEDIPUS and PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. 


Translated into English Verse. 8vo. 5s. 
Price 21s. 


(CONSUMPTION and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 


and ou: Apes With Reports by Thirty-four different Physicians of nearly Two 


Tlundred cases, and an Repent on the Trestinaat of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, &c.) by By JoHN Francis CHURCHILL, M.D. 
“ A very large number of er y competent physicians have published cases to = 


testi 
valueof the Hypophosphites. Dr. Churchill deserves weil of mankind for w he has 
done.” — Practitioner. 
“ A discussion of such vast and vital importance might sooner have been brought toa (Satis- 
factory conclusion if the points in dispute had not been obscured by a Cag xn al 
Daily Telegra; 
“ Tlere we have two great practical di consumption can not only be 
cured, but warded off; the other by which & hos' deadiy complaints (Bronchitis, 
Asthma, can be checked and subdued.”—H 


“Dr. Churchill's discovery is an immense benefit to peepee. A great benefaction to the 
world which has not been sufficiently acknowledged.” Ecko. 


London : LONGMANS & Co. 
Third Edition, post free, 1s. 
D*® WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successfal 


Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT WaTrTs, M.D., M.K.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 
Square, London. 


Street, C. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet t Street. 


ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


OOD and DIETETICS Physiologically and tically 
considered. By F. W. Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to, and Lecture siolegy at, 
Guy’s Hospital. 
= dard work of "Lancet. 
“ A book of first-rate merit.” — Practitioner. 
“ Valuable theoretical and practical info: every page.””. 
“May not only be studied carefully for the sake ie the Valuable information it contains, but 
may serve to pass an an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.” — "har maceutoal Journal. 
~ A work with which every educated man ought to make himeeif iamiiiar.” 
Chemical News. 


J.& A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, ls. 6d. ; post free, 1. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUAOKERY. By 
Dgreecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the to pure ben Revelati 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are aad relat.” 


Opinion, 


London ; BAILLIERE & Co., King William Street, stra 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


For MARCH (3s. 6d.) contains the following 
Line Engravings: 


1. MARGUERITE, after J. BERTRAND. 
2, THE PARTING, after J. D. WaTsoy. 
3. THE STABLE, after Sir E. LANDSEER. 


Literary Contents: Landseer, R.A. Tllustrated; 
their By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. Part II. Illus- 
trated; A New Leonardo da ven. The Stately Homes of England—Belvoir Castle. By 
8. C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illustrated; The History of the Art of Bookbinding. By Mary 
A. Tooke. Concluded ; The Costume of English Women from the Heptarchy to the Present 
Day. ‘By Walter Thornbury. Chapter II. Illustrated; Enamelling on Precious Metals in 
India. By Dr. A. Hunter. [lustrated; Arg at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, 
&c. &C. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & ©0., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Monthly, price 28. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CosTexts FoR MARCH: 
THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT OF 1875. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 
MODERN MATERIALISM: its Attitude towards Theology. By the Rev. James 
MARTINEAU. Concluding Paper. 
TREBQ ATION WORKS AND THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN INDIA. By 
DacosTa. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. By H. 
ScHuTz WILSON. 


BISHOP BUTLER AND THE ZEIT-GEIST. By MatrHew ARNOLD. II. 

THE RELIGION OF POSITIVISM. By MARK Pattison, B.D. 

ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM, from a Roman Catholic Point of View. 
By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. Part III. 

HOMEROLOGY. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstoxg, M.P. I.—Apollo. 

THR TROL POOTRINE | OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST: a Letter tothe Editor. By 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CXCVII. (for MARCH). 


CONTENTS : 

1. NATURAL RELIGION. Part VI. 

2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wituam Brack, Author of “‘ Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chapters 9—12. 

3. WILLIAM BELL SCOTT AND MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. By W. M. 
Rossetti. 

4. THE GERMAN STAGE: a Sketch. By Danret E. BANDMANN. 

5. VIRGINIA AND THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 

6. A DREAM OF RANNOCH. By Sir Noen Paton. 

7. THE WAR OF THE SONDERBUND. By Colonel Cas. C. Cuesxey, R.E. 


8. THE RISE OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. 


9, OIL-MAKING IN TUSCANY. By Janer Ross. 
10. TROIS SAISONS. 
11. TAINE’S “ ANCIEN REGIME.” By Jas. Correr Morrison. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE. 


Edited by the Rev. C. VOYSEY, B.A. 


CONTENTS 
1, INTRODUCTORY. By the Eprror. 
2. THE FUTURE OF ASIA. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 


3. THOUGHTS ON STRIKES AND TRADES UNIONS. By the Rev. Brooke 
LAMBERT, Vicar of Tamworth. 


4. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS—CHELTENHAM. 

5. AN AGRICULTURAL RIP VAN WINKLE. By W. E. Bear. 

6. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE (founded on fact). By Ascorr R. Hops. 
7. THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. By Epwarp-Copp, F.R.A.S. 

8. RELIGION. By the Eprror. 


LONDON: SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 150 LEADENHALL STREET. 


"THE Second Edition of the EDINBURGH REVIEW 
for January may now be had. 
CONTENTS 
1. SCOTTISH STATESMEN 
2. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
3. THE TWO AMPERES. 
4. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I, 
5. WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC. 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
7. PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON. 
8. ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
9. THE SUEZ CANAL, 


London, LoxemaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLack. 
LONDON SOCIETY for MARCH 1876. Edited by 


FLORENCE MARBRYAT. 


. 
: 


THE DALRYMPLES, 


CONTAINS : 
IN SPRING. (Frontispiece.) 
THI OF VULCAN. “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,' 
and Crown,” &c. Part II. 
By 
ROGOFF ; or, the Russian Courier. JULES VERSE. Chapters 
By Louis F. Austr. ~ 
WOULD BE A SOLDIER!’ By R. Mousresry J: 
THE TRUE STORY OF “PUNCH.” By 
WARD III.—™ Dangerous,” a Story of Somerset. By FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
THE TRIUMPH OF LUCIFER. By B. MoNTGOMERIE RANKING. 
*MY OWN By FLoRENcE Chapters 23_25. 
Sampson Low, MarsTos, SEARLE, & RIVIN 
@TON, Crown Buildings, 


MAGAZINE for MARCH § 1876 
No. DCCXXV. 2s.6d. 

CONTENTS: 

THE DILEMMA. Part XI. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

SOME ASPECTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

TO “ MAIMEY” (M'AYMEZ). 

ETON COLLEGE. 

LITTLE BOBBY: a Sketch in Paris. 

SOME GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY. 

POWERS OF THE AIR 

THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
BLackwoop & Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWoopD's 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 


BENEDICITE;; or, the Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the 
Creator in His Works. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD. Post 8vo. 6s. 


“ Taking the hyme, *O all ye works of the Lord,’ as the motive of his book, the author has 

culled from the whole range of science and natural history such facts as illustrate, the power 

and wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It is a happy idea, very we: ne oe Se Delite. 
ur 


SIGNS and WONDERS inthe LAND of HAM; or, 
the Ten Plagues of Egypt, with Ancient and Modern Illustrations. By Rev. 
T.S. MILLINGTON. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


saan Millington writes with the simplicity of a scholar,and the marked moderation of a 

rtectly sure of his own ground. The history is most carefully developed ; the nature 
nay etfect of each plague is described. s and the weight of external testimony brought forward to 
corroborate the Herald. 


Mosaic history is simply irresistible.” —Church 
THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by 
the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Ayestion, By Lord 


HATHERLEY. 16mo. 2s, 6d. 


Ps. condensed and forcible arcument in support of the Divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
and of the truth of the Christian interpretation of them. Lord Hatherley has ae 

iz whole intellectual and moral authority on the side of the received faith, and has r 

the Church an immense service." —7Zimes. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with a Plain 


for the use of Families. By the late Epwarp 


CHURTO: Archdeacon of Cleveland; and W. Basit Jongs, D.D., 
Bishop of” St. Devine 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 100 Views of Sacred Places, 
price 21s. 


“ This Commentary is not less marked by accuracy and sound learning than b #74 
candour, and piety. We highly commend it to the large class of f renlers ew 
designed.” —Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NAVAL POWERS and their POLICY; 


* with Tabular Statements, giving Full Details of every Ironclad Ship in the 
Brit&h and principal Foreign Navies. By JoHN C, PaGeEt. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. PORTSMOUTH: GRIFFIN & CO. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


| DEAD MEN’S SHOES; the New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW SsTORY.—BOOK II. 


This day is published, 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


Book II.—Meeting Streams. 
To be completed in Book I. contains 
E SPOILED 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


New Edition, Vol. I. cloth, price 10s. 
CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Congetis the most exquisite productions of English intellect, from Anglo-Saxon 
the Present Times, set in a Biographical and Critical ‘History of 
the Literature itself. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D 
Third Edition, Edited by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 


To be Completed in 2 handsome Volumes, royal 8vo. 20s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
$20 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ERSILIA. By the Author: of “ My Little 


Lady.” 3 vols. 
“*Ersilia’ is a work of much power and originality, the Jrodastion of a. me of great 
natural vigour, enriched with stores of knowledge, aspects of life, 


and equally sensible to the beautiful. the pathetic, and the a . Altogether * Ersilia’ 
Is one of the most masterly and interesting productions hapa have issued from the press in our 
time. When * My Little Lady’ by the same author felt t that another name 
was added to the Wectons roll of writers of. ‘ction. After perusing * Ersilia’ it is no 
longer possible to doubt sot we were right in this estimate.""—Court Journal. 

* The tone of this book wh pure and high. oak and mothers owe a debt of gratitude 
to the author of books like * ae Little Lady’ * Ersilia,’ which they can put into their 
daughters’ hands without misgi' 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols, 


“* Diana will add to the author's reputation. Mrs. Forrester’s distincuish- 
ing characteristics are originality, pathos, and that rarest of gifts, fertility of pce al 
‘ournal, 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. | es 


Liyy Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 


“ If to be entertainin, constitutes the chief merit of a novel, the one before us should take 
ie a its fellows. = has exciting incident in plenty, and displays much variety 
of charactcr, — 


HURST & perm  SUNEaNAn. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH. 


CONTENTS : 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By R. W. Date. 
THE UPPER ENGADINE. By Hon. Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
M. TAINE’S NEW WORK. By the Epitor. 
THE CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA. By Francis Ansorr. 
THE WEDDAS. By B. F. HARTSHORNE. 
ON EXAMINATIONS. By Professor FOWLER. 
A NATIONAL TRAINING TO ARMS. By Sir H. Have.ock, Bart., M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Sresarp 


Davip Scorr, Bart. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s, 6d. 


CEYLON; being a General Description of the 
Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
late of the Ceylo 


mation. By an OFFICER, nm Rifles, 2 vols. demy Svo. with 
Map, 28s. [Vow ready. 


QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story), 


and other Poems. By VIoLEr Fane, Author of “ Denzil Place.” Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR, 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance, By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquin 


MILLER. 3 vols. crown Svo. [This day. 


ARTHUR; or, the Knight of Our Own Day. 


By the peree.t of “ Alice Godolphin.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Ayruoyy 


TroLtorE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s, Fourth 
Part now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. Wares: MELVILLE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions by Miriam Kerns, lés. (Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” ) 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Gerorce 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘* Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORK BY W. R. GREG. 


Ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers’ next 
week, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


MISTAKEN AIMS 
AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF 
THE ARTIZAN CLASS. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Ready at all Booksellers’, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 
THE 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
1846—1865. 
By the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, MP. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLIUS RODENBERG. 8vo. 14s, 


> male Me excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing, has left the German 

ulius Kodenberg. It is a worthy sequel to the various similar publications by which 

nage ah has endeavoured to make his countrymen know ane love Englund. terary 

ys of uncommon merit are in these teeming y histori itches and 

dene —_ “2 men and scenery. he book is so full of val = matter, and so well written 
is certain to be an English literature.”—7Zimes. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fewix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 
“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who a be homme of ening 
their vocation when they take to writing their personal memoirs. 0: 
recollections are venily valuable as contributions to history, while all ara experiences are S told 


80 as to make them very agreeable ing.” —Saturday Review 
“ A Look of a more interesting or entertaining character has seldom come into our hands.” 
Standard, 
THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 
From the French of M. HENRI HavarD, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, 14s. 

“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in ra 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it was on the point of wre inners a phase of li: 
highly ape and pleasant for the artist’s eye. M.Havard has gone among vite Hed 

es of the der Zee with a loving eye. Hi a keen and thoughtful observer, and it is 


e 
on page of his bright. narrative that he really likes the people and 
their ancient ways, and the consequence that he inspires his readers with the same feeling.” 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS. By the late 


Joun Tres, F.S.A. A New and Cheaper Edition will be ready in a few days, 
crown 8yo. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, (On Monday next. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8yvo. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Hore, 


Author of “ Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arpayy De Fon- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“In ‘A Family Tree’ the author evinces no ordinary power. His style is clear and vivid; 
he can contrive an interesting plot and fill in the devalis with and 
dramatic; and he shows much originality and phy yg 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounreney JEPHSON, Author of ‘‘ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This is a novel with abundance of nate and incident, rich in scenes of military and Indian 
life, with some clever sketches of, ‘. and vot somes 2 of some deeper touches that are 
most artistically i wy fs bed as a romance of the kind 
cultures one who, a of the world, adds a fair amount 
culture." Wor 

** Intensely dramatic scenes are accomplished in an unusually masterly manner.” — 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


“ We know nothing so rich.”"— Bolton Guardian, 
Now ready, post free, 1s. 


CAXTONIA’S CABINET. 


“The Bishops, having no Cabinet, still to talk. smile, and look 
ur ranks wood. of wives; Mrs. H 

essay on the * — of Space ’ was thought to ‘have hurt ortho xy more ba * Origin of 
Species." She asked us to make her Public Bill aG ‘ts object 
was to turn reliadon into morality. ‘If we are to live for ever, why die at all?’ ih ahsonaineel. 
Then there were Mr. and Mrs. Fast, — b= gee of whom had all the ay of Pelitical 
Economy at their fence, — They had reduced population to a scie: toa 


charming necessity, and God to an abstraction. They had some hopes of sholishing death, and 
were bright ornaments in the school of modern philosophers—those w wonderful people love 
mankind and find fault with Nature who’ 


See CAXTONIA’S CABINET. 


“On tile he had to keep alive a sick wife an goven, danghtast jishop, a Broad 
Churchman, who never mentioned the devil in fis sermons. - 


ven thousand a 

My great epigrammatist. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, inted out gat Nature yA alent 

on all theo logical questions ; but, in spite of the nasty Show w rt. Sadwood, the High 

Chu: of Pr sm, hi Papacy in his on the 

sions of Popery,’ lots of parsons and people were joining the Original Church, in which it was 

proposed to = a dogma of the Immaculate Lives of the P: carried an Act for the 
in the Church of do i The Chancellor of the of the Exchequer wase 


failure. He found that epigrams would not do his business, and was yas worried b 
who, it is said, was born counting. I made my First Lord the py le He et 
six feet, and carried his clothes admirably.” 


See CAXTONIA’S CABINET. 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO., 36 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDIQ- 
$21 
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10 STRERT, STRAND, March 2. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatrenea 


(the “Times” Correspondent), Autbor of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


TIMES : “ Mr. Galle: ew volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for en 

npreju diced account and present condition of the country........ Most 
interesting volumes.” 

eee: “ The two volumes abound in interesting matte:, with vivid sketches of 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By Jamgs Cax£aGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 
appears ve escaped Captain Creagh’s observant eyes and his narrati 
“ May be safely recommended.” — World. 
“ Lively, very amusing, clever, and decidedly readable.” —Scotsman. 


DICKENS’S LONDON ; or, London in the 


Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar Pewperron, Author of “ Under 
Pressure.” Crown 8vo. és. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By Joun Furtey. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: 


Drama in Two Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HENRIk IBsEN, 
by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 


Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN 
EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy 8vo. 16s. [Vert week. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


*TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By Frank Lek Benepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “St. Simon's 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.” — Spectator. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


Emoart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” 
“ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ One of the best novels the author has written.” —.1 thenwum. 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By Massincgr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 


STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of 


“ Sweet Bells Jangled.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE YOUTH of the PERIOD. By J. F. 


Suaw KENNEDY, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLoUGHBY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


NOW READY. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
2 vols demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous I\lustrations, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps and 130 Illustrations by the Author, each 15s. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 


*,* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the 
Alps and the districts described in “ Days near Rome.” 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


Vol. I. ON THE RIVIERAS AND IN PIEDMONT AND LOMBARDY. 

Vol. I. IN VENETIA, PARMA, THE EMILIA, THE MARCHE, AND 
NORTHERN TUSCANY. 

Vol. III. FLORENCE, SIENA, AND OTHER TOWNS OF TUSCANY AND 
UMBRIA. 


By the same Author. 
SIXTH EDITION.—WALKS in ROME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 21s, 


SECOND EDITION.—DAYS near ROME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 100 Illustrations, 24s. 


CONQUERING and to CONQUER: a Story 


of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author of “The Schinberg- 
Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE 


AFTER DEATH, &c. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lytretron. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 


“ Full of valuable thought and pointed as well as reverent illustration." —Spectat: 
“ The conclusions it advocates will be new to some readers, but nothing but pa yp can come 
from careful perusal of speculations so modest, guarded, reverent, and we will add con- 
vincing.”"— Literary Churchman. 


SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 
. — of “ Cues from all Quarters,” &c. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 


“ No one who desires to study Sever, diligently, wae, ant sympathetically, should 
attempt to do so without —Hor 


UNIFORM WITH “WALKS IN ROME.” 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Swsan and 


JoaNNA Horner. Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“ No one can read it eo —— to visit Florence, and no one ought to visit Florence 
without having read it.”—Tin 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT. With an 


Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noan Porter, LL.D., 
President of Yale College. Demy Svo. 16s. 
“ Dr. Porter’s work presents us with a more complete and impartial survey of this whole 
region of inquiry than has ever before been offered to the student. A man might appeal to such 
a work as a worthy product of a life.”"—Llackwood’s Mugazine. 


THE NEW SERIES OF GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


THE HALF-HOUR LIBRARY of TRAVEL, 


NATURE, and SCIENCE for YOUNG READERS. These Interesting and 
Instructive Volumes are handsomely bound and beautifully Illustrated with 
more than 100 Illustrations in each. Each 3s. 6d. 
HALF-HOU in FAR NORTH: Life HALF-HOURS in DEEP : the Nature 
amid Snow and Ice and Wealth of the Se: 
HALF-HOURS in the FAR EAST, among HALF-HOURS in the TINY WORLD: 
the People and Wonders of India. Wonders of Insect Life. 
HALF-HOURS in the WIDE WEST, over HALF-HOURS in WOODS and WILDS: 
Mountains, Rivers, and Praizies. Adventures of Sport and Travel. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


DR. FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


2 vols. cloth, 24s. ; calf antique, 42s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


“The great value of the book consists in the connected view it presents of the tragedy of the 
Gospels, and the facility it affords to all classes, learned or unlearned, of acquainting them- 
a ba readily with the main features of any scene to which they may turn, each occurrence 

i and with grace of narration, and it will acquaint them with 
fresh, sources of information and new aspects of familiar events.’ —Zimmes. 


“Tand valuable and instructive in its contents, it is just the book 
many will feel ped ey to us “ot suggesting as a gift to a friend.""—Jrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


“ Sincere, candid, learned, wpe uent, devout. Dr. Farrar has produced a book fitted alike for 
the general reader and for the scholar—a book which throws a flood of light upon the Gospel 
narrative. I make this special reference to nee Farrar’s volumes here because 1 can conceive 
few more appropriate gifts at this season, and because I think that those of my readers whe 
take the hint will feel thankful to me that I gave it.”— Western Morning Vews. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
$22 
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The Saturday Review. 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY, with their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the 
MD, and. of its Morbid Conditions. By W.B. CarrreNTER, 


Extracts from the TIMES 
Of January 19 and 20, which contain a Review extending over Four-and-a-half 
Columns. 


“De, Carpenter's account of ‘ Memory,’ of ‘ Common Sense,’ of ‘ Unconscious Cere- 
bration,’ and of * Reverie and Somnambulism,’ will be absolute revelations to the 
great majority of our readers.” 

“ Dr. Carpenter tells the story in the language of a master of English, with a 
simplicity and directness before which difficulties and obscurities vanish like ghosts 
in sunbeams, and with a copiousness and aptness of illustration which are rendered 
the more valuable by being derived from the most ordinary acts and circumstances, 
60 that the experience of daily life is made to furnish a key to some of the most 
recondite problems of physiology. In a concluding chapter, of eloquence and 
dignity worthy of its subject, Dr. Ne ag grapples boldly with the attitude of 
science towards religion, and with doubts and difficulties of those who are 
unable to reconcile a reign of law with a personal government of the universe. 
We can only prefix to it the expression of a hope that this volume may not only be 
read but studied, and that it may be studied with especial care by all who are 
responsible for the education of the young.” 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SENSATION and INTUITION. By James 


SuLLyY. 

“ The materials furnished and lively natural sense are 
by a mind trained in scien od. This merit is esp 
those parts of the book where, ana abundant ingenuity and no mean success, ue 
Sully endeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into the chaos of esthetics.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Der Verfasser der mit den Ergebnissen deutscher Forschung wollvertrant 
zeichnet sich namentlich (durch eine gltickliche analytische Begabung, 
durch die Vereinigung psych und p Betrachtung, durch 
Besonnenheit und auch da wo er nur referirt, durch Selbstiindigkeit des Urtheils 
aus.” —Literarisches Centraiblatt. 

“The essays handle a number of exeeedingly complex and disputed questions, 
such as the hypothesis of evolution, the conditions of belief, the doatrine of free- 
will and the like, and it will be seen that the bearing of physiological and psycho- 
logical science on esthetics forms the thread on which the author has strung the 
most important of his disquisitions.”—Academy, 


Demy 8vo. illustrated by several Plates, 16s. 


THE PHYSICS and PHILOSOPHY of the 


SENSES; or, the Mental and my Physical in their Mutual Relation. 
By R. 8. WyLp, F.R.S.E., LL.D. 


‘Philosophy is gradually abating its cmmanpns pretentiousness instead of 
attempting to solve the problem of existence by the high a priori methods. It calls 
exact science to its aid, and presents a singular composite of ontological abstractions 
and generalisations of natural facts, Such a work Mr. Wyld's is a favourable 
specimen of the combinations of the two methods. e scientifig expositions are 
clear and intelligible ; the phenomena of Sound and Light, the ial senses and 
the general sensibility, the nervous system and its functions, are described in 
language which is always lucid, and which never condescends to familiarity. In 
rationality of conception and in the command of scientific resources, Mr. Wyld is 
incomparably the best.” — Westminster Review. 

“This book may be taken as a sign of the growing interest that is felt in England 
in the question of the relation between the physical and the mental elements of our 
experience. We may well thank Mr. Wyld for reminding us again that the question 
of our percrq’ion of the external world is not yet closed; and to anyone who is 
interested in a careful, clear, scientific exposition of the functions of the senses we 
can recommend this volume.” ”— Academy. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES: a 


Series of Essays contrasting our little abode in space and time with the 
Infinities around us. To which are added “ Essays on Astrology,” and 
“The Jewish Sabbath.” By R. A. Proctor. 


May be heartily commended.”—Globe. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE EXPANSE of HEAVEN: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor. 
“A very charming work ; er fail to lift the reader's mind up ‘ through 
nature's work to nature's God.”’ ndard. 
Pull of thought, readable, and Brighton Gawette. 


Second Edition, large post 8vo. 9s. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHO- 


LOGY: an Analysis of the Views and Opinions of the following 
Metaphysicians, as expressed i in their Writings :—James Mill, Alexander 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, Samuel 
Bailey. By Professor Ti. Risor. 
“The task which M. Ribot has set himself he has performed with very great 
success.” — Examiner. 
“ We can cordially recommend the volume.”—Journal of Mental Science. 


Large crown 8vo. 9s. 


HEREDITY: a Psychological Study of its 


Phenomena, its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. By Professor 
Tu. Risor. 

It is generally admitted that “ Heredity,” or that biological law b 
which all living creatures tend to reproduce themselves in their 
descendants, is the rule in all forms of vital activity. The author 
devotes his work to the study of the e question : “ Does the law also hold 
in regard to the mental faculties ? ” 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., LONDON. 


NEW WORKS. 


The SECOND EDITION ofthe EDINBURGH 
REVIEW for January. Priceés. ~ 
CONTENTS :— 
. SCOTTISH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES. 
. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
. THE TWO AMPERES, 
. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I, 
WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON, 
ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
. THE SUEZ CANAL, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro TREVBLYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price [On the 30% instant. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. 


By J. M. HeaTucore. With 3 Maps and 27 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo., price 26s, 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGO- 


VINA on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION in 1875 ; with a Glimpse 
at the Slavonic Borderlands of Turkey. By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A, 
Post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, (Jn March. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographica) 
and Antiquarian. By GEORGE RaWiINSON, M.A, 8vo. with Maps and Ilus- 
trations, price 28s. (On Friday next. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By the Rev. T. P. Kirkman, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HeLeN ZitMERN. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. By 


Madame Von Hitiern. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece. . (Un March, 


GERMAN HOME LIFE: Essays on the 


Domestic Life of Germany. Reprinted, with Revision and Additions, from 
“ Fraser’s Magazine.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, {in March. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By Epwrx A. Appott, D.D. Head-Master of the City of London 


School, 2 vols, fep. 8vo. price 6s. Lin a few daps, 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works. Collected and edited, with a Cm 
mentary, by J. SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. £4 4s, 


STEPHENS’S LITERATURE of the KY MRY; 


containing numerous Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry with English, 
Translations. Second Edition, with Additions and a Life of the Author. 
Medium 8vo. 15s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA 


GEORGICA AENEIS, the hem of VIRGIL, with Commentary and 

Fn ggeme for the use of Schools and Colleges. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Post Svo. with 2 Maps, 

price ite ‘ede (On Friday next, 


The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Joun 
pone es New Edition, with Additions and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DuNNING Mac eon, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, 


Memb. Inst. C.E. Forming one of the Series of Text-Books of Science, edited 
by C. W. MERRIFIELD, ’.R.S. With 207 Woodcuts, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(On the 14th instant. 


VOLTAIRE’S ZA/RE, 1s.6d. CORNEILLE’S 


CID, \s.6d. & LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, price 2s. 6d. 
edited with English Notes by Professors CassaL, KARCHER & STIEVENARD 
in the Londen Series of French Fep. 8vo. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO & MILTON’S IL 


PENSEROSO, edited and annotated for the use of Candidates by the Rev. 
E. T. Srevens, M.A. and the Rey. D. Morris, B.A. Price 4d. each Poem 
sewed, or 6d. each cloth, 


WOOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


remodelled and modernised by the Rev. T. Lunp, B.D. with Easy Exercises 
and University Examination . Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE. By Caruerins 
M. Bucxron. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth) in small 8vo. wit! 
Woodcuts, price 2s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO.’S LIST. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections from the unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With a Note by Joan NicHoL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. (March 7. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. (ln the press. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. 


By SrerHEN. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. 


Series. By JoHN ADDINGTON SymMonbs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


STRAY PAPERS. By Jonn Ormssy, Author 


of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” (Un the press. 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Major 


Woop, R.E. With a Map. (Nearly ready, 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of “Clare 
Peyce’s Diary.” [Jn the press. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of 


INDIA. By the late J. W.S. Wyiutm, M.A., C.S.1., of H.M. Indian Civil 
Service, sometime Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunrrr, B.A., LL.D. Svo. 
with Portrait, 14s. [Just published. 


THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By J. Letcesrer Warren, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes.” 
Fep. 8vo. 93. 


THE KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 


Fep. Svo. 93. 


THE FINE ARTS and their USES: 


Essays on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various 
Arts, with Especial Reference to ther Popular Influence. By WILLIAM 
BELLaRS. Crown 8vo. 93. 

Clearly thought out and expressed.” — Graphic. 


Well-written essays.""—Standard. 
“ Mr. Bellars’s work shows traces of good sense and good taste in things artistic.""— Hour. 


Series. 
(Jn the press. 


Second 


Second 
[Jn the press. 


THE LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 


“Jacos OMNicM.” With a Memoir by Sir WitLIAM MAXWELL, 
Bart.,M.P. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 9s. 


“A very amusing and interesting book.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ These essays are in all cases distinguished by rich aud various ability.”— World. 


LECTURES on STATE MEDICINE, 


delivered before the Society of Apothecaries, at their Hall at Blackfriars, 
and 1875. By F. 8. B. Francois DE CHaumMoNT, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
vo. 10s. 


Second Edition, Revised, with considerable Additions. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM : 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 
1874, By R. BosworrH M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow 
00) 

“To Mr. Bosworth Smith must be awarded the credit not only of having fully, fairly, and 

freely investigated the practical features of Islam, but of having rendered a clear, unbiassed, 

and unambiguous verdict, the intiuence of which, whether acknow or not, must be felt 

throughout the literary world.”"—Fruser’s Magazine. 

*T recommend these lectures to caretul perusal of the student, the politician, and the 
missionary G. P. BADGER. in Contemporary Review. 

“ A storehouse of valuable facts and eloquent reasoning.”—Levant Herald, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Mattey. 


3 vols, [Nezrt week. 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Wuiraxer, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols, [Yearly ready. 


THE GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 


ive Gwilligns” is characterized in very marked of 
ee iwi 3" is i thoughtfulness 
avery manner by tone and 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Hotme Ler. 


“One of the most graceful and most artistic compositions we have ewer had, even from 
Holme Lee. The great charm in this book is its thorough naturalness.” World,,March 1. 
= jieture, full of delicate touches and marks of close observation. * Ben Milner’s 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, No, CXCV., Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. With Illustra- 


tions by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS : 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. With an Illustration. Chapter 9. The 
Friend of the Future—Chapter 10. Maya: Delusion—Chapter Il. By the Broad— 
Chapter 12. Palmam qui non meruit. 

ANY POET TO HIS MISTRESS. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

LA SCALA. 

HUMOUR. 

AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

A NEGRO METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

MR. CAMPBELL'S PUPILS. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. With an Illustration. Chapter 29. Knolleca— 
An Ornamental Villa—Chapter 40. Lychworth Court—Chapter 41. Knollsea—Mel- 

er—Chapter 42. Melchester (continued). 


New Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE and 


her SISTERS, in Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations 
that appear in the Library Edition. 
Now ready, 1 vol, 5s. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 


New and Uniform Edition, 
Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by 
Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown Svo. ts. 
Now ready, 6s. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and other Stories, 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, with all the Original 


Illustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. boards, Gs. Gd. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOUKS. With 74 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, demy 8vo. with Por- 
trait, lés. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 


Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, revised, crown Svo. 9s, The 
references to all the Bible quotations are in this Kdition added for the first 
time. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to “ Literature 


and Dogma.” Reprinted from the ‘“‘Contemporary Review.” Entirely 


revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puri- 


tanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, revised, small crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. Second Edition, entirely revised, 7s. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 8yvo. &s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAW and By W. Pace-Roserts, 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the Subjects to 
which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in India. Compiled 
and Translated from Authorities in the original Arabic, with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. Part I. The Doctrines of the Hanifeea Code of 
Jurisprudence, Second Edition. By New B. E, Battie, N.R.A.S. Demy 
Svo. 32s. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran Tyrter, Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


Third Edition, crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

at | a Ny book. A book to be slowly read and thoroughly enjoyed by literary gour- 
mets.’’"—7imes. 

MISS ANGEL. By Miss Tuackrray, With 6 Illustrations by 
H. Allingham. 

“ Miss Thackeray has made a charming story out of Angelica’s history, and has given us, 
in the guise of a story, a most interesting picture of that Georgian time which her tather 
appreciated so well.” — A theneeum. 

“ Henceforth Miss Thackeray's Angelica Kauffmann will be onr Angelica—everybody's 
Angelica Kauffmann. Every character is drawn with a delicacy of touch and a mellowness of 
finish which remind us of the best miniatures of the age which the story ibes.""—standard. 

** The book is singularly attractive.”"—Ezaminer. 


POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 
THomas Kinc CuHambers, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to 
the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ No more trustworthy and welcome beok has been issued from the press for several years."” 
British Medical Jouryal. 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical knowl of 
the subject.” —Practitioner. 

| HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE; containing a Familiar Description 

of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved Methods 

of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, &c., and Rules for the 

Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By 

Jouyxn GARDNER, M.D. Efghth Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo. with 

numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


THE MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical Work for 
Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FoPHERGILL, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior Physician 


charming 
Wooing’ attracts us by its life-li and common sense.” —Saturday Rericw. 
~™ One of the pleasantest studies of love-making we have ever seen.” —Spectator. 


to the West London Hospital. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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